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BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
I hid my heart in a nest of roses, 
Out of the sun’s way, hidden apart; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow’s is— 
Under the roses I hid my heart. 
Why would it sleep not? Why should it start 
When never aleaf of the rose-tree stirred? 
What made Sleep flutter his wings and part? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 
Lie still, I said, for the wind’s wing closes 
And mild leaves muffle the keen sun’s dart. 
Lie still; for the wind on the warm sea dozes, 
And the wind is unquieter yet than thou art. 
Doth a thought in thee still as a thorn’s wound smart? 
Does the fang still fret thee of hope deferred? 
What bids the lids of thy sleep dispart? 
Only the song of a secret bird. 
The green land’s name that a charm encloses, 
It never was writ in the traveler’s chart, 
And sweet as the fruit on its tree that grows is, 
It never was sold in the merchant's mart. 
The swallows of dreams through its dim fields dart, 
And Sleep’s are the tunes in its tree-tops heard; 
No hound’s note wakens the wild-wood hart; 
Only the song of a secret bird. 








The air is full of caucuses. To the first 
editor whose newspaper you open, the cau- 
cus isa sacred thing; if you enter its por- 
tals, you leave your individuality outside; 
it is your duty to become a mere machine, 
and however you may be beguiled, outwit- 
ted and cheated, there is nothing left for 
you but to ‘‘move that the nomination be 
made unanimous” and go and vote accord- 
ingly. So far your first adviser; but to 
your next editor, unluckily, it all seems the 
other way. Black is white and white is 
black. The caucus is a disease, a cancer, 
an essential danger to our institutions; those 
who go into its doors, as into those of 
Dante’s Inferno, leave all hope behind; the 
innocent voter is like a sheep who makes a 
neighborly call upon aden of wolves, and 
finds himself constituting the dinner instead 
of eating it. I have read arguments from 
both these points of view within half an 
hour; and they both seem to me utterly un- 
reasohable. Let us proceed to consider the 
matter. 

Let me first say that I am not going to 
recur to that point wherein it was lately my 
misfortune to differ from the editors of this 
JOURNAL,—that of women’s voting in cau- 
cus before they vote at the polls. On that 
point I have said my say; and still hold, as 
journalists are wont to hold, that I have 
never been answered; but the theme now in 
hand is the general question of the caucus. 

All my life I have held it a duty to go to 
caucuses; I have heard speeches in them, 
made speeches, voted, been voted for, serv- 
ed on committees, been nominated for office 
and been voted down. I have often seen 
the best plans of honest men defeated by 
the cunning management of rogues, in a 
caucus,—especially if it was the first caucus 
these particular honest men had ever attend- 
ed. But I have as often seen the rogues 
defeated by the energetic action of honest 
voters; have seen rings dissolved,” slates 
broken, and the best laid schemes o’ mice 
and men” go to pieces. It is soon discover- 
ed, also, that caucuses like all meetings of 
men demand certain positive qualities; that 





they are regions in which energy, daring, 
wit, readiness tell far more than the medita- 
tive or philosophic traits; they are, in short, 
executive occasions, where a mere recluse 
is as much out of place as in a guerilla fight. 
But it is to be noticed, above all, that this 
combination of qualities—this caucus-talent, 
as itmay be called,—is no more characteris- 
tic of bad men than of good men; and in 
every town may be found combined with 
uprightness and unselfish ends. The most 
conspicuous instance of this power, in the 
community where I happen to live, isa man 
whose absolute integrity is as proverbial as 
his pluck and zeal. 

This being the case, why is not the cau- 
cus as good a device as ever was invented, 
to obtain in advance the opinion of the 
average voter? Its defects are those of the 
system of popular election itself; indeed a 
caucus is only a preliminary election, an 
election within the party. Nor is the theory 
of loyalty to a caucus an absurd theory. 
If the caucus is to have no weight, better 
not hold one; and it can have no weight 
unless those who participate are willing, in 
general, to abide by its results. We cannot 
all have our pet candidates elected, or even 
nominated. I think it was Mr. G. F. Tal- 
bot, of Maine, who wrote, many years ago, 
during a presidential election, that his per- 
sonal preference was for this ticket—‘‘For 
President, Nathaniel Hawthorne; for Vice- 
President, Ralph Waldo Emerson;” but 
that he expected to make some concessions 
to the preferences of his neighbors. In nine 
cases Out of ten, submission to the caucus 
means nothing more than this;—some mutu- 
al deference to the preferences of one an- 
other. It is only when one’s own wish 
ceases to be a mere preference and becomes 
a point of conscience, that fidelity to the 
caucus ends, and ‘‘the divine right of bolt- 
ing’ comes in, 

Surely there is no great difficulty in mak- 
ing the distinction. In the vast majority of 
cases, a nomination is a mere matter of 
choice or of judgment; conscience would 
be tolerably satisfied with either man, and 
there is no well-defined reason for bolting. 
The nomination of Mr. Hayes by the Re- 
publican Convention did not absolutely of- 
fend the conscience, I suppose, of a single 
delegate. If they doubted anything, it was 
only the wisdom of it or the policy of it, 
or whether the act came up to the highest 
need of the occasion. Not one of them 
would have pretended to any conscientious 
scruples against voting for the man himself. 
But when General Butler was nominated for 
Congress the other day, there were those 
even in the nominating convention, I sup- 
pose, whose opposition to him was based, 
rightly or wrongly, on _ conscientious 
grounds. They opposed him because they 
believed him to be a bad man—false, un- 
scrupulous, and essentially selfish. So long 
as they thought this, they were and are 
bound to oppose him, though his vote in 
the caucus have been never so overwhelm- 
ing. For the caucus, though it may bind 
preference, never ought to bind conscience. 
That, it seems to me, is the only way in 
which we can get good out of the caucus 
system without erecting it into a tyranny. 
Party discipline is essential, but so is it es- 
sential to have an outlet, a safety valve. A 
caucus is a despotism tempered by bolting. 

?. W. &. 
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THE WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 


The Woman’s Congress, which has just 
closed its three days’ session in Philadel- 
phia, was a body of women dealing with 
the gravest questions, in amanner that com- 
manded the respect of the best and most 
thoughtful people. 

Maria Mitchell, Professor of Astronomy 
in Vassar College, presided. Her opening 
paper, which was philosophic and wise in 
statement, suggestion,and fact, was followed 
by essays both theoretical and practical, each 
of them a valuable contribution to the 
thought and need of the time. 

A pleasant episode was the speech of Miss 
Frances E. Willard on Temperance. De- 
parting from the custom of reading a paper, 
she spoke an earnest plea for Woman Suf- 
frage as a Temperance instrumentality. She 
said, ‘‘we have carried ballots to men, year 
after year, urging them to vote; but we have 
made up our minds that it is just as easy for 
us to vote ourselves.”” The statement and 
the whole speech were like a fresh breeze, 
which the great audience cheered with gen- 
uine apppoval. 

The large Hall (St.George’s) was well-filled 
at all the sessions, by attentive and approv- 
ing audiences. 

The very existence of such a body of wo- 
men teaches a lesson which will surely be 
heeded,—viz., that the intellectual and mor- 
al force which it represents, will sooner or 





later make itself a beneficent power in the 
National Government and in every State 
Government. ‘ 

Most of the essays read, will be published 
in the Woman’s JoURNAL, beginning this 
week. Extra numbers will be published to 
supply those who may wish to preserve, or 
to circulate them. 

Those who send for these numbers, should 
send the price, sixty cents for three months. 
We can agree to forward the proceedings of 
the Congress only on those terms. L. 8. 

+e 
WHERE THE BOLT BEGAN. 


‘‘Two hundred Republicans in Westfield 
may vote for Adams to defeat Rice, because 
of the Hoar bolt against General Butler,” 
says the Boston 7raveller. The editor very 
properly condemns such action as incon- 
sistent with party obligations. For, to de- 
feat Rice by votes cast directly for Adams, 
would simply strengthen the Democratic 
party at the expense of the Republicans. 

Far different would be the result if Rice 
should be defeated by votes cast for John I. 
Baker. Such a result would not weaken 
but strengthen the Republican party in 
the future. For everybody knows that the 
Baker votes will be mostly those of Repub- 
licans who are dissatisfied with the present 
conservative leadership of the party, and 
will be simply a protest against the suicidal 
policy of ‘‘Men not Principles,” which has 
discarded Woman Suffrage and Prohibition 
and the Rights of Labor. The result of the 
defeat of Rice by Baker votes would be a 
salutary revolution in party management, 
and a return to the Republican platform of 
1872, which distinctly endorsed these three 
great progressive principles as the creed of 
the Republican party of Massachusetts—a 
platform which was ratified by the people 
at the polls by a majority of 64,000 for the 
State ticket- 

It is due to the Baker Reform Party to 
state just when and where the bolting be- 
gan. It began in the fall of 1872, when the 
Boston Advertiser, in a leading editorial, re- 
pudiated the Republican platform and ad- 
vised the Republicans to disregard it. The 
bolt continued, when a majority of a legisla- 
ture overwhelmingly Republican, followed 
the advice, and bolted the platform upon 
which they had been elected, by voting 
down the progressive issues of the party. 
The bolt grew larger when, in 1874, thirteen 
thousand license Republicans, who loved 
the liquor traffic better than their party, 
printed a ‘‘Republican ticket except for 
Governor,” and defeated that good and 
true Republican and reformer, Thomas 
Talbot, electing a Democratic Governor by 
a plurality of 5000, while the rest of the 
Republican State ticket was elected by an 
average 20,000 majority. Not a Boston 
daily paper dared make the indignant pro- 
test which was due to that act of treachery. 
The result of Talbot’s defeat was an in- 
stantaneous revolution of party policy on 
the liquor question. In a single day the 
Prohibition policy of the party was re- 
versed, the Democratic policy of liquor- 
license was adopted in its stead, the very 
name of Prohibition was banished from 
the Republican vocabulary, and the control 
of the organization passed into the hands 
of the fossil conservatives, who, next year, 
nominated Alexander H. Rice, and who 
continue to rule it to-day. 

This year the party managers have con- 
signed Woman Suffrage to the same limbo 
of oblivion to which they had already con- 
signed temperance and the rights of labor. 
They have indeed retained in the platform 
the phrase ‘‘Equal rights irrespective of 
sex.” But the Chairman of the Committee 
of Resolutions has defined the phrase as 
designed to convey a double meaning, and 
the convention refused to invite women who 
are known to be Republicans in principle, 
and who possess the qualifications of age, 
residence and education required of male 
voters, to an equal voice and vote in the 
choice of their representatives. It affirmed 
equal rights in theory and denied equal 
rights in the caucus. Thus it is not the 
Suffragists—it is the convention that bolted! 

Having thus surrendered to the Demo- 
cratic party in State affairs, by throwing 
the reforms overboard and by abandoning 
its principles, the Republican party is now 
busily engaged in cutting its own throat by 
a warfare of personalities worthy only of 
madmen. Having no longer any principles 
in State affairs, itis fast falling to pieces. 
Why not? 

There is no earthly difference, so far as 
State policy is concerned, between Rice and 
Adams. Both are men of respectable pri- 
vate character. Both are conservatives. 
What matter which of these two men is 
governor for a year? Meanwhile it is the 
old story of Babel over again. The party, 


having first bolted its principles, bolting 
upon personalities is now the order of the 
day. 

There is only one way to redeem the 
party- Let us change its leaders. Let us 
elect Hayes and Wheeler, but let us defeat 
the whole ring-Republican State ticket. 
Give John I. Baker 25,000, 50,000, 100,000 
votes—the more the better. The result 
will be a return to progressive principles, a 
revolution in leadership and policy, and the 
redemption of the Republican future. 

H. B. B. 
ome 


PROF, BOCHER’S FRENCH CLASS. 





This important class, the best thing yet 
offered by Harvard University to women, 
will begin on Saturday next, at 2 Pp. M., at 
Professor Bocher’s recitation room in Cam- 
bridge. It is designed especially for teach- 
ers, of both sexes, and will be held weekly 
throughout the academical year. Probably 
there is not a teacher in America who can 
offer to his pupils such advantages, in the 
study of French philology and literature, as 
Professor Bocher; and his class is therefore 
a peculiarly important experiment in the di- 
rection of thorough training. The fee for 
the year’s course is thirty dollars, payable 
to Allen Danforth, Bursar of Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge. T. W. H 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE RALLIES. 





A Woman Suffrage meeting was held in 
Brookline on Saturday evening at the Town 
Hall. Hon. Wm. I. Browditch presided 
und made the opening address. Miss Matil- 
da Hindman then made a very earnest 
speech. At its close a number of persons 
enrolled their names as members of a Wo- 
man Suffrage Club. 

A ‘“‘Baker Reform Caucus” of men and 
women of Ward 24 was held in Park Street 
Hall, Harrison Square, last Saturday even- 
ing. At the close of a public meeting of the 
friends of ‘‘Equal Rights and a Sober Peo- 
ple” nine delegates were chosen to attend 
the Senatoriul Convention in Roslindale. 
At the meeting addresses were made by 
Frederic A. Hinckley, Mrs. Martha Ripley, 
Henry B. Blackwell and Mrs. Caroline 
Nickles. Great enthusiasm was shown by 
the friends of the movement. 

A Baker Reform rally at Springfield, Sat- 
urday evening, was addressed by the Rev. 
Merritt Hurlburd, ex-Governor Trask and 
Mrs. M. W. Campbell. 

On Monday evening, Oct. 9, a large 
and spirited Woman Suffrage Rally crowd- 
ed the Town Hall of West Newton. 8. R. 
Urbino presided. Addresses were made by 
Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, and Henry 
B. Blackwell. It was the most successful 
political meeting held in Newton this fall. 

On Monday evening, the 9th inst., a Ba- 
ker Reform Senatorial Convention of men 
and women was held in Roslindale, and 
nominated Hon. George M. Buttrick for 
State Senator of the Eighth Suffolk District. 
On the same evening John 8. Damrell was 
nominated for State Senator by the Baker 
Reformers of the Fourth Suffolk District. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, the Woman 
Suffragists of Chelsea crowded Broadway 
Hall. Rev. Mr. Srickland presided. After 
addresses by H. B. Blackwell, Lucy Stone, 
and Matilda Hindman, Mrs. Anna C. Che- 
ney gave notice of a meeting on Wednesday 
Oct. 11, to form a Baker Reform Club. 

On Wednesday afternoon a Woman Suf- 
frage Campaign Club was. organized in 
Chelsea, after which « caucus of men and 
women was held, and nominations were 
made. 

On Wednesday evening, Oct. 11, there 
was a very successful Woman Suffrage Ral- 
ly in Salem. Dr. Chase presided. After 
addresses by Lucy Stone, Matilda Hindman 
and H. B. Blackwell, names were enrolled 
for a Baker Reform Campaign Club. Lyce- 
um Hall was crowded, about 700 persons 
being present. The eminent services ren- 
dered to the Suffrage cause by Hon. George 
B. Loring were gratefully mentioned by 
Mrs. Stone, and his name was greeted with 
hearty applause. 

On Thursday evening, Oct. 12, there was 
a well-attended Woman Suffrage Rally in 
the Town Hall at Quincy. 

On Friday evening, Oct. 13, a Woman 
Suffrage Rally was held in Everett Hall, 
Hyde Park. This is the town where more 
than two hundred women set up polls of 
their own, some five or six years ago, to 
show their desire to vote. They will do 
their best to bring out a large vote for Baker 

This evening, Oct. 14, the friends of 
‘Equal Rights and a Sober People,” will 
hold a public meeting in Wood’s Hall, Ne- 
ponset. Hon. Geo. M. Buttrick, Lucy 
Stone, Matilda Hindman, and Frederic A. 
Hinckley will speak in behalf of the Baker 





Reform ticket. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss WILLARD said, at Chautauqua, that 
she had a better word than “‘prohibition;” 
it was ‘“‘home-protection.” 

Miss Louise M. ALcorr, during the past 
summer, has been writing a sequel to the 
story of ‘‘Eight Cousins.” 

Miss SMILEY, the preacher, is writing a 
“Commentary on the Life of Joshua,” 
which already fills 300 pages. 

Lapy Roe has just given $200,000 to 
the Established Church, to be used in the 
establishment of a new See in Cornwall. 

Miss Besstk T. Capen, of Wellesley Col- 
lege, will next term become Professor of 
Chemistry at Smith's College. 

Miss JENNIE COLLINS says there are 
thirty thousand shop-girls in Boston, or 
nearly one-tenth of the entire population 
of the city. 

Mrs. DanreL WessterR, widow of the 
great statesman, is still alive, and residing 
with a Mr. Edgar, a relative, in New York. 
The lady is now eighty-five years of age. 

Mrs. Jonnson, of Indiana, called a cer- 
tain rumshop a murder-mill, and was pros- 
ecuted for slander. She was able to prove 
the allegation true, and won the suit. 

Mrs. Jounson, of Brooklyn, has been 
holding *‘Gospel Temperance meetings” in 
Bristol, England. Mrs. Johnson’s drawing- 
room meetings have been largely attended 
by ladies. 

Mrs. A. E. SANForD, who has been act- 
ing as agent of the Woman’s Educational 
Association of the Illinois Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, has accepted a Professor’s chair in 
the Woman's College at Evanston. 

Miss Tuurston, the balloonist, ascended 
from the fair grounds in Amenia, Duchess 
county, N. Y., last week, and descended 
two hours after, some ten miles distant, in 
the town of Kent, Litchfield county, Conn. 

Miss MarGaret E. Jonnson has assumed 
the duties of assistant secretary of the Bos- 
ton school-board, She was educated in the 
Everett scheol, under Master George B. 
Hyde, then began to teach in the same 
school, and rose to the position of head- 
assistant. She is a very competent lady. 

Mrs. Marcaret F. Breckrnriper, the 
widow of the late Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, 
who is living with her sons upon the family 
estate, in Madison Co., Kentucky, is build- 
ing a church at her own expense. There is 
no church building or church organization 
in the neighborhood. 

OuIvE Logan denies that ‘fashionable 
women” eat opium or drink laudanum to 
any great extent, but says that arsenic eat- 
ing is ‘‘fearfully prevalent.” It is, she says, 

‘pleasant to the taste, rounds out the form, 
and beautifies the complexion.” Unfortu- 
nately, however, it ‘creates drooping, and 
eventually causes death,” for the habit once 
formed cannot be broken. 

Mrs. CAROLINE 8. Brooks of Arkansas, 
whose butter sculpture has been one of the 
curiosities of the Woman’s Building, made 
a temporary studio of the Judges Hall, last 
Thursday afternoon, and, in the presence of 
the Judges, some members of the Commis- 
sion, the Board of Finance, members of the 
Press, and other invited guests, executed a 
fine head in butter. 

Miss Burritt’s effect at the convention 
of New Jersey teachers at Trenton, sug- 
gests that it would be wise for those who 
wish to introduce the Kindergarten into 
towns or normal schools, to send for her to 
come and make such explanations to meet- 
ings, called together for the purpose; and 
she has exemplified her practical ability as 
a kindergartner so happily, by making into 
such a lovely unity with one another and 
herself, the little class, which is exhibited 
in the Annex of the Woman’s Pavilion, 
that we think some normal school sit- 
uated in a city should endeavor to secure 
her to make a model kindergarten as a basis 
for a future training class of kindergartens. 


Mrs. EMMA WALLER recently read selec- 
tions from authors at the monthly recep- 
tion of the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, at Steinway Hall, New York. The 
programme was of an entirely somber char- 
acter, comprising selections from the first 
act of Hamlet, the Bridge of Sighs, and 
parts of the first and second acts of Mac- 
beth. The audience, which nearly filled 
the large hall, was promiscuous, and evi- 
dently unaccustomed to the heavy diet 
which the programme fnrnished forth. It 
will thus be seen that the test to which Mrs. 
Waller was subjected was a trying one, and 
to say that she passed the ordeal creditably 
isto award her high praise. In Shakes- 
perean scenes she manifested easy self-com- 
mand and variety of action in the persona- 
tion of the several characters. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 336.) 


All molluses, articulates and vertebrates 
are bilateral in structure, that is, their parts 
are symmetrically arranged on either side of 
a longitudinal axis. Two endedness has 
gained the mastery over the sphere. There 
is here an anterior and posterior pole, and 
these usually correspond to the head and 
tail of the animal, although the lower mol- 
lusca are headless. 

The vertebrate trunk divided, primarily, 

into four lateral branches, with a fifth cen- 
tral stem, destined to produce the most im- 
portant vertebrate forms. The primary 
whorl, composed of these lateral branches, 
includes fish-like animals which are entirely 
distinct from the true fishes. The lowest 
in grade of these generalized vertebrates is 
the Lancelet, or Amphiorus, forming the 
division Pharyngobranchii, or Leptocardia. 
This is the animal, which, during its em- 
bryological developement recalls the Calen- 
terata and lower Mollusca, and reaches ma- 
turity with no resemblance to any but an 
embryonic vertebrate. It is without verte- 
bra, possessing only the noto-chord which 
is transitory in other vertebrates. No fos- 
sil Leptocardia are known. It is reasonable, 
but not necessary, to conclude that it must 
have come into existence early in time. In 
many other instances, forms low in structure 
have appeared at comparatively late geologic 
eras, 
The Marsiposrancuil, or the Lamprey 
Eels, are the next in order. Although no 
fossil forms are known, they, in some re- 
spects, approximate the earliest of the Silu- 
rian vertebrates. 

The ELasMoprancuu, (Sharks, Rays and 
Chimeras) unlike the Leptocardia and Mar- 
sipobranchii, came early into existence, oc- 
curring in the Upper Silurian rocks, and 
continuing by successive forms to the pres- 
ent time. 

These are followed in structural order b 
the Drpnor, or Mud Fishes, animals which 
breathe by true lungs as do the Reptiles. 
The spinal column and the limbs of the 
Dipnoans approximate to those of the most 
ancient of the Crossopterygian Ganoids, and 
the animals approach the Amphibians even 
more closely than the true Fishes. 

These four branches of generalized ver- 
tebrates form a coil around a central stem 
of Ganoids, which, as IcutHyopsrpa, lead 
up to the more highly specialized verte- 
brate classes. 

From this main stem of the Ganoids, in 
the Carboniferous Period, animals with am- 
phibian tendencies began to branch, but it 
was not until a vast interval of time, in the 
Cretaceous, that the true bony fishes came 
upon the scene. The whole group of Ich- 
thyopsida, including the Fishes and Amphi- 
bians appears to be intermediate between 
the Elasmobranchii and Dipnoans. The 
Amphibians, although on a + or plane 
than the Fishes, seem to express the possibil- 
ities of structure residing in a group whose 
root is between the Leptocardia and Dip- 
noans, whilst the fishes lean to the side of 
the Elasmobranchii. 

Below the Permian, no Sawropsida are 
known. Branching from the Ganoid stem, 
they pee» in force during the Liassic, 
Triassic and Jurassic Periods, and gave rise 
to modern reptiles and birds. 

The Mammalian stem began to bud in the 
Triassic, with Dromatherium, and at least 
eleven genera of mammals were in exist- 
ence before the appearance of Archwopteryz, 
the earliest of the true birds, belonging to 
the Upper Oolite. 

All of the early Ichthyopsidans and Sau- 
ropsidans were more or less mammalian in 
character. The difference between the hand- 
footed Cheirotherium, which left its tracks in 
the mud of the Lower Trias, the Labyrinth- 
odents and other Amphibians, the Protoro- 
saurs of the Permian, and other Triassic 
Sauropsida, and the Mammals, was not so 
great as might appear by comparing mod- 
ern representatives of these ancient forms. 
At the time when the mammals appeared 
with characters borrowed from both the 

eat groups which preceded it, the four 
ateral branches of fishes, amphibians, 
reptiles and birds, had not attained their 
distinctive characters. These were the re- 
sult of later development. 

The class of MAMMALIA branches into 
three main divisions, known as ORNITHOD 
ELPHIA, DIDELPHIA, and MoNODELPHIA. 

The Ornithodelphia or Monotremata are 
the lowest and most bird-like of Mammals. 
They combine both Sauropsidan and Ich- 
thyopsidan characters with those which dis- 
tinguish the group to which they belong. 
They consist of two families only, each 
represented by a single genus, and belong 
to Australia. They are, Hehidna or the 
Porcupine Ant-eater of the family Tachy- 
glosside and Ornithorhynchus, Platypus, or 
the Duck Mole, of the famil Gralherton- 
chide. No fossil Ornithodelphia are known. 

The DIpDELPHIANS, or Marsupials are also 
a low grade of Mammals, with imperfect 
young. If divided according to the nature 
of their food, they constitute three groups, 
Herbivura, Carnivora, and _Insectivora, 
which are again divisable into tribes and 
families. Thus among Herbivora, there are 
Root-eaters, Grass-eaters, &c., &c., with ex- 
tinct forms which combined the characters 
of several. The Marsupials appear like 
a first essay of the higher mammals which 
appeared later. The Didelphians and the 

onotremes constitute the Implacentals. 

The families Dromatheriide and Plagian 

lacide, which are Mesozoic mammals, are 
usually classed with the Didelphians. They 
appear to be neither Ornithodelphians nor 
Didelphians, but like these, distinct groups 
of generalized mammalian forms. 
_ As we are wholly unacquainted with their 
internal organization, it is impossible to do 
more than conjecture whether or not they 
were implacentals. Like those comprehen- 
sive vertebrates, the viviparous sharks, they 
may have included species with a rudimen- 
tary placenta. It seems strongly probable 
that extinct forms carried up the line un- 
broken from the earliest vertebrates to the 
placental mammals. 

The MonovELputans, which are the pla- 
cental mammals, arise as a main stem from 
the implacental base with a structure supe- 

rior to these, carrying up, doubtless, charac- 
ters derived from the earliest of vertebrates. 
They appeared in force during the Tertiary 





period, branching, in the Eocene, into their 
main divisions, although the Edentates, 
which are the lowest in structure, did not 
appear until later. The extinct Edentates 
belong to the later Tertiary and to the 
Quaternary Periods, and includes the gigan- 
tic Megatherium, the huge Glyptodon, and 
other fossil animals. The living Edentates 
are the Armadillos, Ant-eaters, and Sloths, 
species of which are found in South Amer- 
ica, Southern Asia, and Africa. 

The Ceracea or Whales may be regarded 
as the opposite members of the lower pair of 
branches of Monodelphians. In external 
form they represent the Fishes, as the Glyp- 
todon among Edentates reminds us of the 
tortoises. 

The next pair of branches are the Non- 
Decrpvates and Zonarians. The former 
includes the Sirenia, Ungulata, and Toxoedon- 
tia. 

Sirenia (Manatees and Dugongs) descends 
to approximate the whales. he Toxo- 
donts are an extinct Quaternary group ap- 
proaching both the sloths and the bears, 
and also bearing relations to members of 
the Discoida. They must be regarded as 
an ascending group, in the same manner as 
Sirenia is a descending one. 

The Ungulates, or hoofed animals, form 
the main central stem of the Non-Decidua, 
and include some of the most important of 
our domestic animals, as the hog, the cow, 
and the horse, with a large number of ex- 
tremely interesting families, both living and 
extinct. The ungulates appeared in the 
Eocene Tertiary with members closely re- 
lated to the Zonarians as well as to the Dis- 
coidans, the whole circle of Monodelphians 
being, at first, closely related to each other. 

The ZonaRIAns, 80 called because in this 
group the placenta is in the form of a zone, 
includes the Proboscidians, the Carnivores, 
and the Hyracoidea. 

The elephant is the only living remnant 
of the extensive order Prososcipia, which 
flourished in the Eocene, and which pro- 
duced the Uintotheriums, Dinotheriums and 
Mastodons of the Past. This group is close- 
ly connected with the ungulates rising on a 
higher plane from the whole stem of the 
Non-Decidua. The Proboscidians are close- 
ly connected with the Sirenia as well as 
with the ungulates. 

HyRACcorpDEA is represented at the present 
day only by the conies of the East. It 
would not be wonderful if some of the 
Eocene Mammals should be found to belong 
here, as the conies approach the rhinoce- 
ros belonging to the Multungulate division 
of the Perissodactyle ungulates. Hyraco- 
therium may be one of these. 

Intermediately between the Proboscidia 
and Hyracoidea, proceeds the main stem 
of the Zonarians, the Carnivora, with a full 
development of living species. Its ascend- 
ing plantigrade branch, rises to meet mem- 
bers of the Discoida, more especially those 
of the Quadrumanous divisions, at the same 
time that it recalls the Edentate Vermiling- 
via, and the Sloths. The opposite branch 
of the Pinnepedes descends to recall the old 
Zenglodents of the Cetacea. The typical 
carnivores are undoubtedly to be found in 
the (ynoidea of which the Dogs are the 
central forms. These show more tendency 
to vary under domestication than do an 
other carnivores. A similar tendency is 
seen among ungulates. 

The central and terminal stem of the 
Monodelphia is Déscoida. It derives its 
name from the form of the placenta which 
is here discoidal. To this group belong the 
Rodents, the Insectivora Gudeding Cheirop- 
tera), the Prosimiv, the Simiz, and the 
ge and terminal stem of /ominina or 

an. 

The two lower branches, Rodentia and 
Insectivora, include animals, which, whilst 
possessing the essential characters of the 

roup, are inferior in brain development. 

hey compensate for the extraordinary cer- 
ebrai perfection which characterizes man. 

The Prosimians and Simians together are 
termed Quadrumana. These, with the Ro- 
dents and Insectivora form a whorl of four 
lateral branches around the main stem or 
axis of the group. 

The connection between the Prosimians 
and the Insectivora is made by Galeopithe- 
cus,or the Flying Lemur, an animal held to 
be an Insectivore. On the side towards the 
Rodents, the Cheiromyini, or the Aye-Aye, 
forms the link of connection. The Mar- 
mosets, considered as the lowest of the 
Simians, would seem to be equally well 
placed if held to be the highest group of 
the Prosimians. They are without an op- 
posable thumb as in the Lemurs, and in 
other respects they approximate this group. 
Their teeth are 32 innumber as in the high- 
est of the Apes, and in Man, and their 
whole aspect is that of the types of their 
group. Apparently they are far more Lem- 
urine than Simian. 

Without the Marmosets, there are three 
families of Simi. The Cebide or Platy- 
rhine monkeys, are found only in South 
America. In this family of Simi the ro- 
dent analogies are most clearly shown. The 
relationship is not one of close affinity. 

The Catarrhine Apes, belonging to the old 
world, include two families. The typical 
Carnivores are recalled in the Cynopithecide 
or dog-like apes. The central and highest 
family of the Simiz is the Simiide, other- 
wise known as Anthropomorpha or Man-like 
Apes. To this family belong the Gibbons, 
the Orangs, the Chimpanzee and the Gorilla. 
These Apes do not constitute an ascending 
series towards man, but the similarities are 
found in the families as a whole, some gen- 
era presenting likenesses not found in others, 
while the latter show different resemblances. 
The meaning of this appears to be that the 
whole branch of the apes diverged from its 
root with man-like characters and that in 
time these came to be represented by differ- 
ent species, which diverged more and more 
wide ¥ from the main central stem Homini- 
na. his is strongly confirmed by the more 
anthropomorphous appearance of the youn 
Simiidx, which indicates the superiority o 
the root stock from which this family is de- 
rived. The extinct forms are Pliopithecus 
and Dryopithecus. 

The group known asthe Primates is com- 
posed of both branches of the Quadrumana, 
and the Hominina. There can be no doubt, 
although connecting forms are as yet want- 
ing, that the extinct pachydermatous 





baer py of the Eocene were the gener- 
alized forms from which arose these three 
lines of development. These pachyderms 
were neither true lemurs, monkeys, apes, 
or men, but were closely related to ex- 
tinct ungulates, carnivores, proboscidians, 
rodents and insectivores. hey had the 
dental arches unbroken by a diastema as in 
man, which was the case with a large num- 
ber of the Eocene Monodelphians. It has 
been no part of my purpose to give the char- 
acters of the different groups in the animal 
kingdom. My object has been toshow how 
by the simple method of bichotomous 
branching, whorls of four great groups are 
formed in succession around a main trunk 
of comprehensive forms, from the Protozoa 
up to the Discoida, and that man arises in 
the axis of development for the whole ani- 
mai kingdom; that he existed as the flower 
exists in the seed, and that in the line of his 
coming, he lifted all below him and held 
them at a higher level. As yet there is no 
proof that this central stem Hominina, bud- 
ded from its base earlier than the Quaterna- 
ry period. If the great law of Progress 
continued without interruption Man arose at 
first on a far higher round than his lateral 
congeners. The central stem has been shown 
to be the highest from the Metazoans which 
arose from a Protozoan base; the vertebrate 
from the invertebrate; the mammal from 
the lower classes; the monodelphian from 
the implacentals, and the discoidens from 
the lower monodelphians. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that a general law failed here, 
but every reason to believe that with suc- 
cessive changes, the rise in development be- 
came infinitely important. If bone for bone, 
muscle for muscle, and every other physical 
character could be shown to be more simi- 
lar in man and the apes than naturalists ad- 
mit, the distinction between them would 
still remain one of the broadest in nature. 
In man, THoueutr Force gained its true 
terrestrial exponent, and the Soul beamed 
from its tenement to work all the wonders 
it has wrought. Nothing paramount to this 
occurred earlier—not even the change from 
inanimate to animate matter was a rise so 
grand, so fruitful in results as this. 

But as the forces and tendencies of intel- 
lectual life lie sleeping in the ovule from 
which is evolved the individual man, so in 
the germ of Being residing in atoms of ether 
may sleep the forces and tendencies of im- 
measurable spiritual power. The erect, 
large-brained thinker was ordained, when 
atoms ranged themselves by their axes of ro- 
tation. This intelligent being is a necessity 
of the eternal activities of nature, which, 
working under the guidance of the Divine 
Ordainer, must produce good, better, best. 
Atomic Force, Molecular Force, Growth 
Force, Nerve Force, Thought Force, Spirit- 
ual Power, these succeed each other because 
the universe is living and not dead; because 
the Supreme Soul vivifies eternally with 
ee and Jife and love; with all the attributes 
of Mind. 

Considering Life as one of the cosmical 
forces resulting from the interaction of Spir- 
it and Matter; coevai with God, and eternal 
in duration, its sphere of activity must be 
boundless and infinitude, and wherever all 
the forces of nature act together in due har- 
mony there must Life be exhibited in one 
phase or another of ts development. To 
what height of development it may arise 
above any aang known on earth it 1s impos- 
sible for the human mind to conjecture. 
Our individual duty is to rise as near the 
Source as is possible to each, and thus aid 
in elevating our own race. 

That one single sphere should be selected 
as a theater for the display of the vital forces 
is incompatible with the play of the whole 
class of motions whose proper field of ac- 
tion is the universe. The improbability of 
the partial action of general laws is so strong 
as to bear the stamp of impossibility, an 
we are warranted in believing that we are 
connected by ties of relationship not onl 
with every terrestrial being, but also wit 
those existing on every life center in the ex- 
panse beyond; and that the Purpose of Cre- 
ation is to multiply beings attuned to the 
Divine Nature, destined to an immortal ex- 
istence in the midst of His everlasting har- 
monies. 

Kimberton, Pa. 
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WOMEN IN POLITICS. 


A correspondent of the Chicago Tribune 
says: 

Ido not say that if women voted there 
would be no corruption in political life. 
When a century has been gathering pollution 
at the polls, do you imagine Woman with a 
wave of her hand could purify the. ballot? 
Of course not. But she could use her influ- 
ence to raise the moral tone of politics, and 
I do believe that Woman in the main would 
look at the interests of the Commonwealth, 
the weal of her sons and daughters, and 
would set a far better example of honesty 
than has her noble and wise brother man in 
the past. Col. T. W. Higginson when he 
conversed with the five Tadies of his ac- 
quaintance, to whom you refer, it seems 
was greatly misunderstood by many of both 
sexes. He has endeavored to fully explain 
his true meaning, through the columns of 
the Woman’s JOURNAL, so clearly that it 
seems that no one need remain in doubt as 
to a correct understanding of his remarks 
made upon the Belknap affair. Now, I 
think the reason why those intelligent and 
highly moral ladies expressed the opinions 
they did as to the conduct of Mr. and Mrs. 
Belknap, was, as Col. Hi ginson says, be- 
cause they were not sufficiently educated to 
the idea of the important positions of trust 
and responsibility imposed upon oftice-hol- 
ders, and the nature of bribery. This is 
not very strange. Woman has for ages 
been taught to believe she was born only to 
receive a little education, to attend only to 
domestic duties, and that her highest aim 
should be to marry somehow, but marry, 
and her mission was filled for this life. But 
Woman saw that she had rights equal with 
her brother man, so she has struggled and 
persevered to educate herself, established 
schools and colleges, regardless of the show- 
er of contempt and the ready cry, ‘Out of 
her sphere.” She mingles with school com- 
mittees with good results. She practices 
law, medicine, and preaches Christ and 








Him crucified, with as much dignity, intell- 
igence, and success as does man, and yet 
there are many privileges withheld from 
her. Now, as women are not allowed the 
right of Suffrage, I do not think it strange 
that they do not understand every point of 
politics. Women are not expected, as a 
whole, to be as deeply engrossed in these 
problems as if they had had more experience, 
and came in direct contact with political el- 
ements. They must be educated up to 
those important issues. But as far as hon- 
esty is concerned, the mass of women who 
plead for the right of Suffrage are the soul 
of honor and purity. 

You think ‘‘women are far less nice and 
accurate than men on questions of business 
dealing and public morals.” With all due 
deference to your opinions I beg to greatly 
differ with you on this point. I have had a 
little experience in evangelical church life, 
and know from personal experience that 
men are very seldom opposed to lotteries in 
the form of raffles, grab-bags, ring-cakes, 
ete. If they can raise the amount of mone 
they desire, they do not hesitate to commit 
this sin, though they may kindly allow the 
weak-minded sisters to do the hard work of 
soliciting and begging and have charge of 
the lotteries. I never knew a committee of 
men who refused to receive money collect- 
ed by this means, or the pastor of the flock 
either, though of course, man-like,the blame 
was attached as usual to the weak-minded 
and corrupt sisters. I know of an instance 
where a church held a fair to raise money 
to pay the pastor’s salary. A committee of 
four men and three ladies were chosen to 
make all necessary arrangements. The men 
proposed the above-mentioned way to raise 
money. After a little discussion two of the 
sisters respectfully yielded to the opinion of 
the brothers, who were churchmen of long 
standing (pillars of the Church, I believe 
they are called); but one young lady, Pres- 
ident of the Committee, stood alone in the 
minority, and, proof against arguments of 
committee or clergyman, would not yield 
to wrong, yet by adhering to the right made 
many and bitter enemies. She used, how- 
ever, every possible effort on her part for 
two weeks begging and soliciting in and 
out of the church. The fair was a decided 
success. No lotteries were resorted to, save 
that one of the deacons had a ring-cake. He 
professed sanctification, and made some 
five dollars extra by this means, which was 
given to the pastor, who received that mite 
with the rest joyfully. I know women are 
somewhat vain regarding dress and fashions, 
and have their weak points alike with men. 
But they will, as opportunities are granted 
them, seek fields of usefulness, and do well 
their part in the bivouac of life side by side 
with men. Humanity requires Woman’s 
talents, united with men’s, to carry forward 
the grand and noble work of the future. I 
eh not deprive man of one right which 
the Creator gave him, but I would see the 
scales of justice evenly balanced for both 
sexes, as I believe they surely will be, and 
that at no far distant period. Then we asa 

eople can say truly ours is a land of the 
ree, and God is well pleased.—Mrs. E. A. 
H. in Chicago Tribune. 
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WOMEN VINDICATED. 





Mrs. Celia P. Wooley, of Chicago, has ad- 
dressed the following capital reply to an ar- 
ticle in the Chicago Z7ridune which reflected 
severely on the influence of women in poli- 
tics: ' 
WOMAN THE GREAT MORAL DEGENERATOR. 

In your issue of Sunday last there appear- 
ed an article entitled, ‘‘Womanas a Purifier 
in Politics,” the animus of which was that 
Woman, insfead of being a purifier either in 
politics or society, was quite the reverse, 
and all modern social theories based on her 
innate moral superiority were falsely de- 
duced. After mentioning several Biblical 
names of unpleasant notoriety, the writer 
proceeds: ‘‘Secular history as little shows 
the purity that always goes into politics 
with women. It rather brings to light a 
special love of intrigue and management, 
and a disposition to resort without scruples 
to the most convenient instrumentalities.” 
For examples we are referred to ‘‘Imperial 
and Papal Rome,” the ‘‘checkered history 
ef France,” and ‘‘our own City of Washing- 
ton:” and are assurred that the marked ap- 
pearance of Woman in the political arena 
generally was accompanied with a culmina- 
tion of evil, as though corruption had gain- 
ed its lowest depth. The writer neglects to 
say what reason we have for believing that 
this corruption was the direct and inevitable 
result of Woman’s participation in affairs. 
He only sees that the two things exist at the 
same time and place, and hence concludes 
that they have a natural affinity for each 
other. 

No one would deny that in times of gen- 
eral corruption Woman is more or less af- 
fected by the polluted atmosphere she dwells 
in, but it by no means follows that she is the 
chief cause of this corruption,—else she 
must be a very powerful agent in human af- 
fairs, so powerful, indeéd, that she becomes 
the principal factor therein, a position which 
neither her friends nor enemies would assign 
her. Fortunately, history shows culminat- 
ing points of greatness and goodness in the 
different nations, as well as depths of de- 
pravity; and if it can be shown that women 
existed at these times, as is very likely the 
case, and that some of them were conspicu- 
ously prominent in public affairs, a fair in- 
ference will be, not that she was mainly re- 
sponsible for this any more than the oppo- 
site condition of things, but that she is part 
and parcel of the world’s entire history, its 
bright as well as its dark phases. Woman, 
like man, is both an active and passive ingred- 
ient in the mixed compound of social pro- 
gress. Like him, she impresses the stamp 
of her individuality on surrounding circum- 
stances, and is in turn molded by them. 
Like him, she acts and is acted upon. 

It is true that Roman tradition brings us 
many ugly stories respecting the wives and 
daughters of those old monster kings; but 
it fetches at the same time the records of 
many fair-famed, stout-hearted women, 
which have made up for us that ideal of 
feminine excellence, the Roman matron. 
If French history repeats the sensational 
drama of the intrigues of a Pompadour, it 





tells also the plessing tale of the severe vir- 
tue and sound sense of a Maintenon. Wo- 
men who dabble in politics are often incited 
to such meddle-someness by higher motives 
than those which actuate king's favorites, 
Mme. de Stael and Mme. Roland were two 
women who felt the force of these higher 
motives, and made their interference cause 
for the bestowal of something other than 
royal favors. The pages of history are 
stained by such names as Mary of England, 
and Catharine de Medici, but are made lus. 
trous by others, like those of Isabella of 
Castile, and Elizabeth. 

With regard to life in Washington, Mrs, 
Belknap is not the only woman who has 
played an important role in the society of 
the Capital; and, so long as the assumption 
is that women are chiefly responsible for 
most that is going on, it is only just to con- 
clude that the modicum of honesty which 
prevails in our national councils can ,be 
traced back in part to fireside influences, 
Mr. Higginson is quoted in this connection 
as saying that he found only one out of five 
women who condemned Mrs. Belknap’s ac- 
tion out and out. The present writer 
makes haste to add her own severe and un- 
qualified disapproval of Mrs. B. and all her 
ways, making thereby a class of two, in 
which she has the honor to stand next to the 
lead, taking opportunity, meanwhile, to ex- 
press supreme contempt for any man who 
has not sufficient honor to withstand the 
demands of his wife’s vanity, and ventur- 
ing to hope that some time in the near fu- 
ture the old excuse, ‘‘the woman tempted 
me,” may be superseded by one more man- 
ly in tone if no more consonant with the 

acts. 

The writer adds one more instance: ‘‘The 
revelations recently made in Chicago as to 
the efforts of certain ladies to influence the 
Board of Education to appoint a lady as 
Assistant Superintendent sadly confirm this 
view, manifesting far more policy than 
principle, and a remarkable readiness to re- 
sort to corruption to ‘help the cause.’” 
Now, is it not a fact that among the three 
or four women whose names were brought 
out in connection with these revelations, 
only one showed herself quite willing to 
accomplish her purposes by dishonest 
means? Further than that, is it not true 
that the lady to whom the position of As- 
sistant Superintendent was offered indig- 
nantly refused it on any such terms, and 
that another woman, having arrived at a 
knowledge of the facts, forbade any men- 
tion of the name of a friend of hers whom 
she thought fitted for the place, rather than 
suffer it to appear even in the remotest con- 
nection with such a disgraceful incident? 
It seems in this case that the proportion of 
women who showed a “‘remarkable readi- 
ness to resort to corruption” is too small to 
warrant the conclusion that ‘‘The tendency 
of the female mind is to think anything 
right which ‘helps the cause.’”’ 

ut the author of the article we are con- 
sidering finds his theory proved not only 
in the various historical events he has called 
to mind, but in the very constitution of things. 
“Why,” he asks, if Woman is somuch the 
moral superior of man, ‘‘did the serpent 
choose her rather than the man for his se- 
ductive attack?” All answers to this impor- 
tant question must be more or less conjec- 
tural; but perhaps as good a one as any is, 
that it took the Devil to tempt the woman, 
whereas anybody, even a woman, can tempt 
aman. Satan possessed some good quali- 
ties, among them those of good generalship. 
He knew that the City of Eden could be 
destroyed only by storming and reducing 
its strongest fortress himself. The rest 
would easily follow. Had the contrary 
course been pursued, and Adam been first 
interviewed, I can fancy what domestic 
discipline he would have had to undergo 
had he faced Mistress Eve with those pois- 
onously-sweet apples in his hands. The 
record itself shows us that the Devil was 
quite right in judging Eve the most difficult 
subject of the two. We are told that she 
demurred, and was loth to believe him, 
showing true womanly reverence for sacred 
authority. ‘‘But of the fruit of the tree 
which is in the midst of the garden God 
hath said ye shall not eat of it, neither shall 
ye touch it lest ye die.” Did Adam show 
any such delicate scruples? Not at all. 
He did not stop to consider within himself 
or to remonstrate with his wife. He sim- 
ply took the fruit and ate it with no other 
emotion, that we know of, than that of 
pleasure in a change of diet, and with no 
thought of possible consequences until he 
heard the Master inquiring for him, when 
he came forth from his retirement and made 
the first address, which has been repeated 
and enlarged upon so many times since, on 
the degenerating influences of the female 
sex, and the too great susceptibility of the 
male. ©. P. W. 
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A WIFE’S RIGHT TO HER HUSBAND'S 
INCOME, 


A case of much interest was decided by 
Judge Barrett, in the Supreme Court cham- 
bers, New York City, on Tuesday of last 
week. The New York Tribune of Wednes- 
day gives the following report of it: 

Mrs. Miller obtained a divorce from_her 
husband on the only ground which New 
York law recognizes as a cause for absolute 
divorce, and her husband was ordered to 
pay her $3,000, afterward reduced to $2,000 
a year, partly for herself, partly for their 
children. The husband failed to pay it. 
Meanwhile his father died, leaving an estate 
of three-quarters of a million, but placing 
this son’s share in the hands of trustees to 
see that this son was kept above want. This 
share gives an income of about $50,000 per 
annum to the chief defendant in the suit. 
He did not pay the alimony required by the 
decree of divorce to Mrs. Miller, and she 
brought this suit against him and the trustees 
of his father’s will to restrain the payment 
of his father’s provision for him, until he 
paid the support to her and his children, 
ordered by the court. On the first proceed- 
ing the Supreme Court, General Term, 
denied her claim to an injunction, on the 
ground that she had not fully exhausted her 
common law remedy by execution against 
her husband. On this application she 
showed that the Sheriff was unable to get 
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from her husband the support the Court 
had awarded her, and Judge Barrett de- 
cides that equity will enforce a right such 
as hers and not allow a husband to squan- 
der his income, even if limited to his own 
use by a father, without providing for the 
support of his wife and children as decreed 
by law. He therefore continues the injunc- 
tion. 





oe 


NO SCRIPTURE FOR WOMAN’SSUBJECTION. 


The Journal of Sept. 23d, in an article en- 
tled, ‘‘Causes of Woman's Subjection,’’ 
says: 

Another assertion is frequently made to 
point out the origin of Woman’s subjection 
which is, Woman being first in transgres- 
sion in the Scriptural account of the fall of 
Man, was on that account sentenced, by the 
Creator, to this state of subjection: in these 
words, ‘“Thy husband shall rule over thee.”’ 

There is no Scripture proof that Woman 
transgressed any law given to her, except, 
by not assuming equal dominion with man, 
over every living thing that moveth upon 
the earth, as she is bidden to do, in Gene- 
sis, chap. 1, v. 28. Her best apology may 
be, that man, in his over anxiety to protect 
her, has, at times, unintentionally over- 
stepped the rule; making it appear that 
Woman was designed as a subordinate in- 
stead of an equal. And, in his greater anx- 
iety to screen himself, he has exhausted 
every art to make it appear, that it was 
Woman who transgressed, by eating fruit 
that was never forbidden to her, instead of 
having, himself, transgressed by eating 
fruit, (which was forbidden only to him, at 
a critical time) when, to have eaten it would 
have been sure death to him, as he was 
about to submit to a surgical operation. 
Having passed this crisis, though still in 
feeble health, (‘‘The woman gave me of the 
tree, and I did eat,”) he did not actually die 
until drowned out in the flood. Since 
then, not a vestige of that ‘‘arch apostate” 
has ever been seen, as every intelligent per- 
son can learn by reading carefully the ac- 
count in Gen., chap. 1: ‘‘The creation of 
heaven... . of the sun, moon and stars... . 
of man in the image of God... . Also the 
appointment of food.” 

‘“‘So God created man in his own image, 
in the image of God created he him; male 
and female created he them.” ‘‘And God 
blessed them, and God said unto them, 
‘have dominion over the fish of the sea and 
over the fowl of the air and over every liv- 
ing thing that moveth upon the earth.’ ” 

Genesis, chap. 5, gives the genealogy, age, 
and death of the patriarchs from Adam 
unto Noah: 

1. ‘This is the book of the generation of 
Adam: In the day that God created man in 
the likeness of God made he him.” 

2. ‘‘Male and female created he them; 
and blessed them, and called their name 
Adam in the day when they were created.” 

3. ‘‘And Adam lived a bundred and thir- 
ty years and begat a son in his own like- 
pee after his image; and called his name 
Seth.” 

4. ‘“‘And the days of Adam after he had 
begotten Seth were eight hundred years: 
ont he begat sons and daughters.” 

Woman Suffragists trace their ancestry, 
in a direct line, through Noah to the above 
named, Mr. and Mrs. Adam. The oppo- 
nents of Woman Suffrage trace theirs, pro- 
fessedly, to Adam and Eve who never had 
any daughters, and whose first son was 
Cain; and, to ‘‘cap the climax” every ves- 
tige of their race was washed out by the 
‘“flood;” to which the Bible bears ample 
and irrefutable testimony! Every Suffra- 
gist should set their face ‘‘like a flint” 
against this old exploded apology for Wo- 
man’s subjection. This mighty transgres- 
sion of hers, that never transpired. 

Unless something more potent than any 
scripture text can be brought to bear against 
her, the time is not far distant when man 
will be glad to bury this old barbarous 
bludgeon which he has, for so many centu- 
ries, hurled mercilessly at Woman’s inno- 
cent, inoffensive head. M. U. F. 

Salem, Mass. 


WOMAN'S UNION OF ILLINOIS. 





This body of earnest Christian women 
met at Dixon, IIl’s, Wednesday, Sept. 20., 
the President, Mrs. Jennie F. Willing, in 
the chair. 

Presenting of credentials and enrollment 
was the first order of business. 

Committees were appointed: On Order of 
Business (three ladies), Mrs. L. 8. Rounds, 
Chairman; Committee on Resolutions (three 
ladies), Miss Frances E. Willard, Chair- 
man; Committee on Finance, Mrs. L. M. 
Reed, as Chairman. 

Address of welcome by Mrs. Manny, 
President of the Dixon Union. Response 
by Mrs. Marcy, of Evanston. 

Report for the year from the Correspond- 
ing Secretary, Mrs. M. B. Holyoke, showed 
glorious results from the untiring efforts 
of the women in the various localities 
where they labor. A mass meeting was 
held in the evening in the Lutheran Church, 
where the business meeting of the day was 
held. Addresses were made by Mrs. J. F. 
Willing, Mrs. M. B. Holyoke, and Mrs. L. 
S. Rounds. Thursday, Sept. 21, the meet- 
ing convened at 8:30 o’clock for religious 
exercises, which were led by Mrs. M. A. 
Cummings, of Chicago. The regular bus- 
iness meeting took place at 9 o’clock. After 
the reading of the minutes the report of the 
Committee on Credentials was received, 
and a motion was made to receive all per- 





sons not regular delegates as corresponding 
members, which motion was adopted; also, 
Mrs. J. B. Mix, M. D., who was a delegate 
from the Grand Lodge of Good Templars, 
to extend fraternal greetings from that body, 
was received as a corresy onding member. 
Reports from the Treasurer and auxiliary 
societies;came next. Discussion began by an 
able essay by Miss Lucia Kimball, of Chi- 
cago. A committe was appointed to over- 
see and conduct the work among the chil- 
dren ;the committee consisted of Miss Lucia 
Kimball, Mrs. Stewart, and Mrs. L. M. 
Reed. 

At the afternoon session ‘‘The Duties of 
Mothers to the Temperance Work” was be- 
gun, by Miss Clendenning, of Joilet; next, 
a discussion on ‘‘Temperance Literature,” 
begun by Mrs. Marcy, of Evanston, who 
brought to notice the paper known as the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, and 
made an earnest plea that the paper might 
be sustained by the women. The appeal 
was responded to by a subscription, and 
pledges. Report on Juvenile Work was 
adopted. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported 
one as follows: 


Resolved, That by prayer, persuasion, and petition, 
we will seek to influence those strongholds of power, 
the National Congress, State Legislatures, municipal 
authorities, where the rum-shops derive their guaran- 
tees and safeguards, and that we will pray and labor 
for the early dawn of the day when the mothers and 
my oe of America shall have a yoice in the decis- 
ion by which the door of the rum-shop is opened or 
shut beside their homes. 


The resolution was adopted. 

At 4:30 o'clock a childrens’ meeting was 
held, and a large number were addressed by 
Miss Willard, Mrs. Stewart, and Miss Kim 
ball. The children were very attentive. 

Another mass meeting was held in the 
evening in the Methodist Church, which 
was addressed by Mrs. Harris and Miss Wil- 
lard. Mrs. J. F. Willing was re-elected 
President: Cor. Secretary, Mrs. M. B. 
Holyoke, of Chicago; Rec. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Mary H. Villars, of Warsaw; Treas., Mrs. 
J. K. Manny, of Dixon; with nineteen 
Congressional vice presidents. 

Mrs. M. B. Holyoke, acting President of 
the Chicago Union, was invited to enter 
upon the work of State Lecturer, and or- 
ganize for the State Union. 

The above resolution shows another step 
in the right direction. Only one lady ob- 
jected to it, and she amended it by striking 
out the last clause which she feared savored 
too much of Woman Suffrage. But her 
amendment found no second, so was not 
acted on. When the vote was taken on the 
resolution it passed unanimously. The 
women of Illinois who represented this 
Christian Temperance work stood solid on 
this resolution, which, Miss Willard said, 
was fraught with much interest to each one 
of them and to their homes. Miss Willard 
spoke eloquently and touchingly of the feel- 
ing which came over her when the amend- 
ment did not find a second: she said that 
every home would be protected when the 
prayer thus offered was answered. 

A reception committee, accompanied by 
all the ministers of Dixon, met the dele- 
gates at the various trains as they arrived, 
and cared for them. Dixon may well be 
proud of the manner in which they treated 
their visitors, showing their consecration to 
the work of temperance. 

JOSEPHINE B. Mix, M. D. 

Chicago, 1ll’s. 
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THE SIN OF INDIFFERENCE. 


Any one who remembers the arguments 
of the friends of slavery, in the days when 
it had defenders, can see that tyranny, like 
history, only repeats itself. There is noth- 
ing new under the sun to be said in its de- 
fense. The blocks that are brought forth to 
stop the wheels of a new progress towards 
equality and freedom are the same that were 
used against the old: The slaves were hap- 
pier in their chains than they could be in 
their freedom. The negroes were an im- 
provident, care-hating race—if indeed they 
were removed from animals by the posses- 
sion of souls. The slave-trade was but an- 
other form of missionary work by which 
they were to be christianized and civilized. 
The work of emancipation if it was ever 
accomplished must be a gradual whitewash- 
ing process, and only the most disastrous re- 
sults could follow a sudden letting loose of 
this lawless race to prey upon society and 
life. On the one hand they had not the ca- 
pacity to take care of themselves; on the 
other they were too vicious to be trusted 
with their freedom. 

Now that the African question has settled 
itself, the same old arguments are twisted 
and turned anew against an equality of sex 
as well as of color: Woman does not want 
the ballot. Nature as well as Providence 
has unfitted her for its duties, and any at- 
tempt to take her from her true sphere would 
be clearly a tempting of the latter agency. 
Only the ignorant and degraded would rush 
to the polls and the country’s ruin would 
follow. The same old consistency reap- 
pears. One argued that politics would soil 
her angelic purity: another that she cannot 
feel the responsibility —has not a strong 
enough sense of honor to fit her for the ex- 
alted duties of a voter. Yet this same Pro- 
vidence that conservatism is so afraid of 
tempting, has given the training of children 
almost entirely into the hands of the sex 
that is utterly devoid of a sense of honor 





and responsibility. 

It is very easy to find reasons for keeping 
the power if you only have it securely in 
your own hands. The wolf could quarrel 
with the lamb for muddying the stream, 
whether it stood above or below him. It is 
quite safe to say we don’t want to vote as 
long as they wont let us. But, right or 
privilege, the question will not be settled in 
that way. If broadcloth considers it inher- 
ent, what can it say to the claims of calico? 
If but one woman in a million feels the 
need of a vote as a weapon of defense, has 
ita right todeny itto any? They tell us 
that when we are prepared and really want 
to vote, we shall, which is like tying a 
child’s feet and saying when it is old enough 
and strong enough it will run alone. The 
best education for the Suffrage is the ballot 
itself and the desire of women, at large, for 
that privilege can only be estimated by its 
legitimate expression at the polls. 

But suppose the demand is to regulate the 
supply in this matter and the women must 
rise en masse, like their grandfathers, against 
the tyranny of taxation without representa- 
tion, why should the negative sin of indif- 
ference be so heavily punished in one sex 
and not punished at all in the other? For 
one woman, I cannot see why if I want to 
vote I cannot,—even if every woman in the 
United States has not been to the Legisla- 
ture on her knees,—while my neighbor who 
does not care a straw for the privilege and 
votes only once in four year at the bidding 
of some office seeker, should be allowed to 
do so unchallenged. If indifference is 
enough to keep a whole sex out of the priv- 
ilege is it not enough to disfranchise an in- 
dividual sinner? The difference between 
the tweedledum of the one case and the twee- 
dledee of the other is one of those subtleties 
of masculine reasoning which present such 
difficulties to the feminine intellect. 

Turn and twist the arguments as you will 
the question resolves itself into only this and 
nothing more: Has any human being the 
right to deny to another that which may 
possibly be for his or her advantage and 
happiness? If all men are created free and 
equal are not all women likewise? and 
whether they demand the ballot or not, 
whether they are earnest or indifferent, have 
they not an inherent and vital right to the 
power and protection of individual protest 
against unjust legislation which the ballot 
gives the most ignorant and degraded for- 
eigner who lands upon the shores of Amer- 
ica? F. L. H. 








--s AUMOROUS. 


Moving for a new trial—Courting a second 
wife. 

What is every one doing at the same time? 
—Growing older. 


Why are circus horses such slow goers?— 
Because they are taught ‘orses (tortoises. ) 


Ladies are like watches—pretty enough to 
look at: sweet faces and delicate hands, but 
somewhat difficult to ‘‘regulate” after they 
are set a-going. 

Those three Chinamen who took a water- 
melon home and cooked it, say that they 
feel able to worry along on rice a short time 
longer, without fooling with any more new- 
fangled arrangements in the vegetable line. 


“Suppose, Belle,” said a poor but honest 
youth toa girl, one day last week—‘‘sup- 
pose that a young man loved you dearly— 
very dearly—but was afraid to ask you to 
marry him—because he was very timid, or 
felt too poor, or something—what would 
you think of such a case?” ‘‘Think!” an- 
swered the girl, immediately; ‘‘why, if he 
was poor, I should think that he was doing 
just right in keeping still about it.” The 
question was dropped right there. 


A certain preacher was in the habit of 
sometimes drawing upon a box of sermons 
bequeathed him by his father, who was 
also a minister. Upon one occasion he got 
hold of a sermon, by mistake, which the 
old gentleman had once preached to the 
State-prison convicts. It opened well, and 
the congregation were becoming deeply in- 
terested, when all at once the parson sur- 

rised them with the information that had 
it not been for the clemency of the Gover- 
nor, every one of them would have been 
hung a long time ago. 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
Ten miles from Philadelphia, under the care of 
friends, gives a thorough Collegiate 
EDUCATION TO BOTH SEXES, 
Who here pursue the same courses of study, and re- 
ceive the same ~~ = 
Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
use of Books, &c., $350 a year. 
NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For Catalogue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, &c., Address :— 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President, 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Delaware Co., Penn. 
6m30 


ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
AUBURNDALE, (near Boston,) Mass. Delightf 
home; special care of health, manners and morals. 
Address, CHARLES C. BRAGDON, 
4m26 Principal. 


WOMAN'S Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
North College Avenue and Twenty first St., Phit. 


The twenty-seventh winter session will open on 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, in the commodious new College 
Building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, Wills’ and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. Spring Course of Lectures, practical 
demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of material) to all Matriculants of the 
year. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M. Dean, 
North College Ave and 21st &t., Philadelphia. P Pa. 








The Darning Machine. 





PRICE, $10.00. 


A New and Valuable Household 
Machine for Darning Stock- 
ings, Repairing Gar- 
ments, and other 
purposes never 
before attempted by machinery. 

It is so simple in construction 
that it cannot get out of order, 
and needs no repairing, and will 
not wear out in a lifetime. 

It is small and ornamental in 
appearance, and may be secured 
to a table or sewing machine ; 
occupies little space; is light, 
and readily put away after using. 

Its use can be learned in five 
minutes. 


Send for Circular. 


LA TH EH. 
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Suitable for Mechanics,Gunsmiths, 
Jewelers, Farmers or Amateurs, 


Lathe, $9.00; with foot power, $15.00. 
Scroll Saw Attachment, $5.00. 


It is perfect in every respect 
having a 24 inch bed, _ steel 
spindles, steel center, steel step, 
lining metal box, spurr center, 
wrench, 20]b balance wheel, 
two rests, polished face plate, 
leather belt, &c. It turns 16 
inches long and 5 inches diame- 
ter; weight complete 501bs. 






Pope’s 
Rifle Air Pistol 
for Target Practice and 
indoor amusement, Recom- 
mended by General Sherman. 
Price Reduced, / Ned. con 


G2 Sent by Express, C. O. D., or by Mail on re- 
ceipt of price and 35 cents postage. 


Favorite Cigarette Roller. 





Compact, simple, 
and appreciated by smokers. 


practical, 


Silver. Nickel. Gold. 
No. 1, 244 inches, _.50 .715 1.00 
* oa. * 65 1.00 1.25 
(Sent on receipt of price. 
POPE MANUFACTURING CO., 
45 High Street, 
BOSTON. 





3 In ordering, it will be for your interest to men- 
tion this Paper. 


yO re | 
TREES! PLANTS! BULBS! 
Immense stock? Low prices! Apple, Pear, Peach, 
Plum, and general nursery stock. »se8, Carnations, 
and winter blooming plants. Hyacinths, rT Li- 
lacs, &c. Fall catalogues free. F. K. PHOENIX. 
Bloomington Nursery, Ills. 4w40 


A. N. HARDY, 
Photographer, 
22 WINTER ST., BOSTON. 


Cards, Cabinets and Promenades, 


Pictures for frames of all sizes, finished in 
India Ink, Crayon, and Water Colors. 


Old pictures copied and enlarged. Prices reasonable. 
3m27 








Ww j\ CAN’T BE BEAT. Twenty handsome Ad- 
dress Cards, no two alike, your name on 
thom all, for 10 cts., and stamp. A large, spicy paper 
and list of all styles with order, or paper and 10 sam- 
ples for 3 cts. 
, 2 ULLMAN &CO., 12 Winter st., Boston, Mass. 
we 
10 PER CENT NET. 
Kansas, Missouri and Iowa Improved Farm First- 
Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost a dollar. No customer of ours ever waited 
ace for interest or principal when due. Send for 
particulars. References in every State in the Union, 
who will confirm the above facts. 
J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas. 
47wl or 72 Cedar st., New York. 


WHAT THEY SAY OF 


Without exception the handsomest business pam 
phlet we have ever seen. It is worth preservi 
as aspecimen of the printers’ art in this Centen- 
nial year of the Republic. The contents are 
very valuable to business men who believe from 
their own experience and observation, and from 
the testimony of others, ost ee and per- 
sistent advertising is the sure to success in bus- 
iness."’ The book tells how to get the most for one’s 
money, where and how to advertise to the best ad- 
vantage. Simple justice requires us to say of Mr. 
Evans, that he yoy knows his business, faith- 
fully attends to it, and makes his patrons’ interests 
identical with his own. If energy, fidelity and hon- 
esty deserves patro . he deserves it. Advertisers 
cannot do better than to entrust their business to his 
care.— Boston, Watchman, July 2%, 1876. 

It will be found eminently useful to all classes of 
advertisers,as well as those who contemplate advertis- 
ing.—Mass Ploughman, July 19, 1876. 


EVANS’ 


It is a very handsome and attractive pamphlet, with 
an illuminated cover. Interspersed with the statis- 
tics are valuable bits of information and advice, 
which Mr. Evans’ experience suggests to advetisers, 
It isa thoroughly useful publication.—Boston Daily 
Globe, July 12, 1876. 

Mr, T. C. Evans, one of the active advertising 

nts of this city, has published a Centennial edi- 
tion of his handbook, which is full of information 
to advertisers who desire to place their favors where 
they will do the most good. The book is interesting 
to all who desire information ing the prese.— 
Boston Daily Journal, July 13, 1876. 

The most gorgeously picturesque affair we have yet 
seen. After yr for information in its 8, 
which will be found in a compact shape, it wil a 
cheerful diversion to take one more glance at that 
wonderful title page. T,C. Evans, Washington 
St., Boston, Mass., is responsible for this convenient 
Hand-Book.— New York, Moores Rural, July 2, 1876. 


ADVERTISING 


It is ahandsome pampblet of 50 , worthy the 
attention ofall who advertise,—that is in other words, 
of all who seek success and gain it in business. The 
lists furnished are carefully prepared, and are the re- 
sults of the long experience and prosperous career of 
the agency. Boston Daily Traveller, July 14, 1876, 

Itisa beauty. It will give the people some 
hints about vertiaing, and, if the ould wish to 

w 





do the business through Mr. Evans, they will find him 
coves man to d ith.—Sprt Unton, July 

. 40. 

Contains a list of the principal newspapers of 
the country with statements of their circulations and 
their advertising rates. It is printed in a neat and 
attractive style, and the advertiser will find it con- 
tains much valuable information.— Cincinnati Times, 
July 15, 1876. 

The cover isatriumph of typographic art, and the 
contents of value to extensive advertisers.— Glouces- 
ter Advertiser, July 28, 1876. 


HAN D-BOOK, 


A very beautifully printed book and contains a 
very large amount of valuable information for adver- 
tisers, e have done business with Mr. Evans for 
several years and have found him wy eg and 
enterprising.—Boston Universalist, July 29, 1876. 

Itisin pamphlet form, with illuminated covers 
beer = poy | — designs, and is as interesting and 
useful as it is a neat ay cation. Mr. Evans has had 
business relations with the Avalanche for a long time, 
and we can testimony to his energy, promptness, 
knowledge of publishing interests reliability.— 
Memphis Avalanche, July 25, 1876. 

The titlepage of the cover is the most beautifal in 
design and execution that we have seen on any Cen- 
tennial book, and the arrangement of the inside mat- 
ter is excellent. If you wish to advertise in any 
number of papers, and wish a good nt to advise 
with, write to T. C. Evans, Boston, Mass., and we 
feel assured you will find him, as we always have, 
honorable, attentive, and fully posted in his business. 
—N. Y. llustrated Christian Weekly, July 22, 1876. 


CENTENNIAL 


Gives admirable suggestions to persons wishing to 
bring their goods before the public. There is a wise 
economy in the matter of advertising, and Mr. Evans 
has made the study of this a specialty. What he 
does not know about it, one need not feel anxious to 
discover; what he does know he will cheerfully dis- 
oo T 252 Washington Street.— Zion's Herald, July 

, wo 

A pamphlet of fifty pages, filled with informa- 
tion such as every business man needs in decidi 
how much he will advertise, and in what papers, 
indicates that Evans’ agency is thoroughly versed in 
its business, and we are glad to add that as to effi- 
ciency and reliability it has earned the confidence of 
the public by a long period of successful business,— 
Cong’l July 19, 1876. 

Beautifully printed on tinted paper, and has a hand- 
some illuminated cover. This Hand-Book gives 
some valuable hints sogesting the best and most ju- 
dicious mode of advertising a* che least expense.— 
Boston Pilot, July 29, 1876. 


EDITION 


It has a valuable list of papers, catalogued accord- 
ing to location, and very convenient for the use of 
business men seeking a proper advertising channel. 
Mr. Evans professes to do business with reliable jour- 
nals only, and judging from those enumerated in the 
“Centennial Catalogue.”’ we should say that the om 
fession was a sincere one.— Washington Chronicle, 
July 15, 1876. 

A very neat and useful publication, and shows that 
the publisher, Mr. T. C. Evans, of 252 Washi n 
street, Boston, has a clear idea of the duties and re- 
sponsibilities connected with the business of adver- 
tising nt. His agency is thoroughly reliable, em- 
braces all the most valuable advertising mediums in 
the country, and he is thus enabled to offer superior 
inducements to his patrons.— Pittsburgh Commercial, 
July 15, 1876. 


It is sent post paid on receipt of 25 cts, by 
T. C. EVANS, 
GENERAL ADVERTISING AGENT. 





252 Washington Street Boston. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Oct. 14, 1876. 














Each subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
scription expires on his paper. Subscribers who are 
in arrears for the WomAN's JOURNAL are earnestly re- 
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FOR PRESIDENT, 
RUTHERFORD B. HAYES, 
of Ohio. 

FOR VICE-PRESIDENT, 
WILLIAM A. WHEELER, 
of New York. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATE TICKET. 


For Governor—Hon. John I. Baker, of 
Beverly. 

For Lieutenant-Governor—D. C. Eddy, 
D. D., of Boston. 

For Secretary of State—D. B. Gurney, of 
South Abington. 

For Treasurer and Receiver—D. N. Skil- 
lings, of Winchester. 

For Auditor—J. H. Orne, of Marblehead. 

For Attorney-General—Orin T. Gray, of 
Hyde Park. 











SIXTY CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. 


We make our friends the following prop- 
osition for new subscribers. Wr WILLSEND 
THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL FOR FOUR MONTHS 
FOR SIXTY CENTS, commencing,—say the 
first week of September. Here is a great 
chance to push the JouRNAL. We entreat 
our friends to improve the opportunity. 
Subscribe for your friends. Persuade oth- 
ers to subscribe for it. If every one of our 
subscribers will devote half a day to can- 
vassing for the WomAN’s JOURNAL, on the 
above terms, we shall add a thousand names 
to our list ina fortnight. We urge all our 
readers to unite in a simultaneous effort to 
add this thousand names to our list. With 
the forthcoming political Woman Suffrage 
meeting to be held in Boston the 12th of 
September, and with the State and National 
campaign that will follow, the next four 
months of the Woman's JouRNAL will be 
exceedingly interesting and valuable. Go 
to work for it, dear friends, this very week. 
SIxTy CENTS FOR FOUR MONTHS. L. 8. 














WHERE IS MASSACHUSETTS TO STAND? 

Rev. Samuel May, of Leicester, asks the 
above question in a letter to the Massachu- 
setts Spy, in which he deprecates the politi- 
cal action of the Suffragists. 

He says:— 

Every sincere Republican must have 
another and special reason now for not 
pny, om to give his vote for this third 
party, however excellent the candidate it 

resents. There is too much at stake now 
in regard to the very life of the republic and 
the salvation of all that has been done and 
gained in the last sixteen years, to allow 
me, guiltless, to do the least thing to divert 
a solitary vote from the Republican nomi- 
nations, either State or national. And they 
who are doing this, even in the good names 
of Temperance and Woman Suffrage, will 
bitterly rue the day, I believe, when the 
allowed themselves to do it. I know all 
that is said about ‘‘voting the Hayes and 
Wheeler” ticket at the same time that 
they ‘‘vote the prohibitory ticket,” etc. 
But that is but a short-sighted view. Where 
is Massachusetts to stand? What is she to 
be after the first Tuesday in November, and 
for at least one year of the new administra- 
tion? Isshe to be a (spurious) Democratic 
State, a Tilden-Adams-Kelly State, nay, a 
‘‘white line” State, on and after the next 
clection-day? That is the question to be 
answered; and I say that my excellent 
friends of the prohibitory and Woman Suf- 
frage causes, who are straining every nerve 
to get votes for this new third party, are 
doing allin their power to put Massachu- 
setts in that terrible and most shameful po- 
sition. Let us have no hand or part in it, 
whether as friends of those causes or as 
true sons of our country in this hour of 
most base conspiracy against her liberty 
and life. 

The readers of the Woman’s JouRNAL 
are welcome to the full force of this pro- 
test and disclaimer of Mr. May. I shall 
say nothing in justification of the political 
position to which the indifference of both 
the great political parties has at last driven 
the Suffragists in this State. But I will 
answer the question, ‘‘Where will Massa- 
chusetts stand after the first Tuesday in 
November?” 

Iam sorry to record it. But Massachu- 
setts will stand ‘‘in that terrible and most 
shameful position,” of holding up in one 
hand its avowed and admitted self-evident 
truth, that ‘the consent of the governed is 
the basis of a just government,” and with 
the other hand, holding back, and denying 
that consent,to all the women ofthe State,— 
a lie on its lips, injustice in its hand. 





Massachusetts will stand affirming that 
‘taxation without representation is tyran- 
ny,” and will then prove itself a tyrant, by 
taxing all the women and denying them 
representation. 

Massachusetts will stand with loud- 
mouthed proclamation of its horror that 
800,000 male negroes at the South are intim- 
idated at the polls by mobocratic violence; 
and then it will parade its refusa! of the 
ballot itself to every adult woman in the 
State, and under the form of laws, will drive 
them all from the polls. Massachusetts 
will stand, affirming the need of an ‘‘honest 
government,” while it holds the stolen po- 
litical rights of all the women, and robs 
them of millions of dollars, at the same 
time withholding from them even the right 
of dissent from this high-handed proceed- 
ing. 

The new third party, the Baker Reform 
Party, is ‘‘straining every nerve” to save 
Massachusetts from this ‘‘terrible and most 
shameful condition,” and from this ‘‘base 
conspiracy against” the equal rights of the 
mothers and daughters of the men of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

There needs to be some shock to stun 
men into sobriety, so that they can see with 
clear vision, that to deny the vote to the 
women at their own door, is as great a 
crime as it is to intimidate the male negro 
at the South; that it isno worse for the 
Southern whites to deny the right of the 
negro to vote by violence than it is for the 
voters of Massachusetts to deny the vote to 
the women, under the form of law. 

Nothing will more surely wake up these 
Republican sleepers, who do not know that 


fin the eye of Eternal Justice, they are as 


guilty toward the women, as the Kuklux at 
the South are against the negroes, nothing 
will more surely wake them up than a large 
vote for Baker. 

Come, then, men of Massachusetts, you 
who are up among the hills, or down among 
the vallies, or on the sands of the Cape, or 
off on the islands of our shore, or from 
Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard, come 
strain every nerve for the one party in the 
State, which respects the rights both of the 
negroes and of the women. Vote for Baker 
and reform. If you stand shoulder to 
shoulder, never wavering and never flinch- 
ing, ten years from this time Massachusetts 
will stand freed from the shame and the sin 
of despoiling the rights of the women, who 
have stood by the State, and by the United 
States in every emergency and in every 
trial. Massachusetts will then lead the way 
for a representative government of women 
as well as of men. L. 8. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A meeting of those calling themselves 
‘Straightout Republicans,” in Springfield, 
held a meeting Saturday and decided to run 
an independent Hayes and Baker ticket in 
November. 

There will be Woman Suffrage rallies 
next week, as follows: In Lawrence on 
Wednesday Oct. 18th; In Lynn on Thurs- 
day Oct. 19th. On Monday, Oct. 238d, 
Wendell Phillips, Lucy Stone, and H. B. 
Blackwell will speak in Worcester, and on 
Tuesday Oct. 24th, at Springfield. 

The bankers of Northfield, Minn., have 
subscribed $500 to the widow of Haywood, 
the bank cashier murdered by the robbers, 
and have printed a circular, which they 
propose to send to the banks in all parts of 
the country, asking offerings on the part of 
each as a recognition of his rare fidelity to 
duty. 

Among the Providence, R. I., charities is 
a Home for Aged Men, largely supported 
by women, the first contribution being 
made by Mrs. Mary Holden. It was opened 
in 1875, and is so worthy a charity that the 
founders, it is to be hoped, will go a step 
farther, and make it a home for both men 
and women. 

This is how the beautiful statue of the 
sleeping beauty was wrought in butter at 
the Centennial. ‘‘Mrs. Brooks placed her 
butter bowl on the top of the churn, and first 
using the ordinary butter paddle to give 
shape to the golden mass, then the finer pad- 
dle, and cedar sticks, in the course of an 
hour and a half of quiet work, another beau- 
tiful Iolanthe was framed in the milk pan.” 

Bishop Whipple illustrates the cost of the 
Indian war strikingly. He remarked to a 
correspondent of the Omaha Herald that if 
ten soldiers were placed in a line with an In- 
dian at one end, and the American people 
could be brought to understand that in or- 
der to secure the scalp of that one Indian it 
would require the sacrifice of the ten sol- 
diers and an expenditure of $500,000 in 
money, they might be led to inquire whether 
the scalp was really worth the outlay. 

In San Francisco. the chief city of the 
wine-growing State of California, it is as- 
serted, there are one thousand dramshops, 
exclusive of the bars attached to groceries, 
restaurants and billiard halls, and nine 
hundred and eighty of the latter class, mak- 
ing a total of nearly two thousand places 
where liquor is sold by the glass. In other 
words, while San Francisco is a city not 
half the size of Chicago, her citizens con- 
sume one-third more liquor. ‘Not half as 
large as Chicago, yet consumes a_ third 
more whisky. That is a wine cure with a 
vengeance!” 











Woman’s Congress 


Fourth 


The Society for the Advancement of Wo- 
men has reason to be grateful for the tact 
and ability displayed by its efficient and ju- 
dicious Executive Committee. In the char- 
acter of the proceedings, and the quality 
of the essays, this session of the Woman's 
Congress excelled those that have preceded 
it. The following appreciative notice is 
copied from the Daily Ttmes of Philadel- 
phia: 

‘Never has Philadelphia seen such an 
assemblage of womanly wisdom as gath- 
ered in the beautiful audience-room of St. 
George’s Hall at the opening of the Wo- 
man’s Congress in Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day morning, October 4th. But, much to 
the disappointment of the hundreds there 
assembled, it was a business meeting, to 
which only the members were admitted, 
and not until the afternoon session, were 
the doors thrown open and the outside pub- 
lic welcomed. Then the women, the girls, 
and a sprinkling of men poured in. It was 
an unique and interesting sight, the long, 
light room, with its frescoed ceiling, walls 
gay with flags and flowers, the bedecked 
platform, upon which sat a small group of 
women, the centre of all eyes. Was it a 
matter of no significance that behind the 
president of this congress of women was a 
picture of the Woman-ruler of the present 
day just ascending the throne, while on 
either side were draped the flags of England 
and America, the nations of all others the 
most friendly to their sex? Promptly at 
the appointed hour Miss Maria Mitchell, 
the astronomer, rose and came forward to 
the little desk, and, as the presiding officer, 
formally opened the meeting with a brief 
season of silent prayer, and then, without 
further preliminaries, proceeded to read her 
paper upon “The Need of Women in 
Science.” It was a plain, straightforward 
essay, dealing with the matter in a logical, 
sensible way, and yet, looking in her strong, 
good face, shadowed by gray curls which 
softened its outlines and graced it with the 
beauty which comes with age, one could 
but feel that, though unspoken, there was a 
sympathy for all from whom adverse fate 
had withheld those advantages which she 
prized so dearly, and there was a ring of 
protest in her voice as she said: ‘‘Let no 
one suppose that any woman in all the ages 
has had a fair chance in science.” Next 
came a paper upon museums and investiga- 
tors, by Miss Sarah Monks, a graduate ot 
Vassar College and a student at the Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences, in Philadelphia. 
It was full of good ideas and suggestions, 
among others the following regarding en- 
dowment funds or legacies: ‘‘May no wo- 
man make the mistake of restricting any 
good to one sex only.”” Madame Seiler, 
well-known in this country and in. Europe 
for her scientific investigations concerning 

the human voice, read an essay upon 
“Sound,” and was followed by the Rev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell on the subject 
of ‘“‘Psychology.”” This was an able and 
learned argument for the intellectual equal- 
ity of the sexes, admitting that both physi- 
cally and mentally they differed widely, but 
holding that they were not, because of this 
unlikeness, unequal. Mrs. Blackwell is a ma- 
tronly-woman, with a pleasant, benevolent, 
thoughtful face, and quiet, but intensely 
earnest manner. The last of the afternoon 
exercises wasa learned paper by Miss Grace 
Anna Lewis, the well-known scientist. 
That much of the matter was over the 
heads of the mass who listened so atten- 
tively was rather for than against both 
speaker and hearer; for what scientific man 
finds an audience able to appreciate his 
essay? At the close of this paper the large 
audience slowly dispersed, to re-assemble 
in the evening, when St. Grorge’s Hall was 
again crowded by those who had come to 
hear what might be said upon the really 
important subject of organization and co- 
operation in house-keeping. The first paper, 
on “Organization of Household Labor,” 
was read by Miss Anna C. Garlin, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., and most of the audience 
must have been surprised to see a young 
lady, apparently scarcely more than a girl, 
and one who might easily be taken for one 
of the idle favorites of society, step for- 
ward unembarrassed, and with her clear, 
firm voice, pleasant manner, and forcible 
argument, hold the perfect attention of the 
audience for three-quarters of an hour. 
She defined organization applied to labor 
as that process of civilization which sepa- 
rates the industry of the world into parts, 
and sets each person to work in the one 
part for which he or she feels best fitted. 
From this she drew her conclusions in re- 
gard to the best methods of housekeeping 
—communities in which the privacy of each 
family is maintained, but all the work ac- 
complished by co-operation—and showed 
how equal incentives to professional and 
business training can thus be secured to 
boys and girls alike, and all the needs of 
single or married life satisfactorily met. 

‘Co-operation itself was the next subject 
taken up, and Mrs. Z. F. Pierce told, in 
a graphic, pleasing way, the story of what 
the poor of England and the Continent had 
accomplished in this direction, and how 
plainly their success tells American women 
to go and do likewise. As discussion is 





admitted after each paper, Mrs. Livermore 
took the floor for a few moments to tell the 
audience, in her charming, motherly way, 
what she knew about the Grangers, and as 
a counterpoise to Mrs. Pierce’s insinuation 
that women are but a burden, related a few 
thrilling incidents of labors which Ameri- 
can women have performed.” 

‘The subject of ‘‘Women in Literature” 
was then introduced and treated in a 
pointed way by Mrs. Duffy, of Vineland,” 

After the usual routine business was 
transacted, the. President, in a clear, dis- 
tinct voice, read the following essay: 

THE NEED OF WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 
BY MARIA MITCHELL. 


In our inquiries in regard to the opportu- 
nities afforded to women for the study of 
science, we are not surprised to find them 
meagre and unsatisfactory. Nor, with one 
exception, are we surprised at the localities 
in which the little culture of science is 
found; they have the range of latitude and 
longitude which we expected. The light 
shading on the map of the world which in 
the old school books used to divide the en- 
lightened from the barbarian countries, 
might be used to-day to designate the scien- 
tific and the unscientific. 

Taking our whole country into considera- 
tion, there is very little attention paid to 
science. The same influences which deter 
men in scientific research, operate only 
more forcibly upon women; the want of 
leisure,and the unremunerative character of 
intellectual pursuits. And yet the fact that 
a few women give themselves so deter- 
minedly to scientific studies, and that so 
many make a beginning, would seem to 
show that they have a decided fitness for its 
demand. Young girls almost all study the 
natural sciences in schools, and quite a 
moiety of them take up the abstract sciences, 
I do not believe it is because the science of 
the ordinary schools requires little brain 
work, although that is true, but because it 
is the work to which they instinctively in- 
cline. Ishould like to urge upon young 
women a course of solid scientific study in 
some one direction for two reasons. 

ist. The needs of science. 

2d. Their own needs. 

The needs of science. For the very rea 
son that a woman’s methods are different 
from those of a man, are women needed 
in scientific work. All her nice perceptions 
of minute details, all her delicate observation 
of color, of form, of shape, of change, and 
her capability of patient routine would be 
of immense value in the collection of sci- 
entific facts. 

When I see a woman put an exquisitely 
fine needle at exactly the same distance 
from the last stitch which that last stitch 
was from its predecessor, I think what a 
capacity she has for an astronomical ob- 
server; unknowingly,she is using a microm- 
eter—unconsciously she is graduating cir- 
cles. And the eye which has been trained 
in the matching of worsteds is specially 
fitted for the use of prism and spectroscope. 
Persons who are in charge of the scientific 
departments of colleges are always mourn- 
ing over the scarcity of trained assistants. 
The directors of observatories and museums 
not infrequently do an enormous amount of 
routine work which they would gladly re- 
linquish; their time and strength are wasted 
on labor which students could do equally 
well, if students could be found who would 
be ready to make science a life work. 

Women are needed too, as lecturers in 
schools; it needs only the supply, and the 
demand will come. 

Persons who are known to be in a line of 
scientific work, are continually besieged 
with applications to give lectures, to write 
short articles for periodicals, to translate 
foreign works. Such lectures and such ar- 
ticles would do little directly for the ad- 
vance, but much indirectly in forming taste 
and arousing interest. 

I am far from the intention of encourag- 
ing young women to scientific study on ac- 
count of its outward utility; at best its 
wages to-day are little above those of manual 
labor, and were they those of royal reve- 
nues, I should still raise the objection that 
itis an ignoble arta of nature, which 
looks for gain. Better dig in the earth for 
gold, than study its rocks for pay. 

But, for themselves, for young women 
who have a love of nature and a longing 
to study her laws, how shall the taste be 
developed and how shall they be encour- 
aged? We must have a different kind of 
teaching. It must not be text-book teach- 
ing. I doubt if science can be taught in 
school-rooms at all. Certainly it cannot be 
taught by hearing recitations. There is a 
touch of the absurd, in a teacher’s asking 
any but a very young person a question, the 
answer to which he already knows. In the 
old-fashioned books the dialogue method is 
better used; the pupil asks and the teacher 
answers. Eudora asks how far the earth is 
from the sun, and Tutor answers. Eudora 
then asks how this was found out, and Tu- 
tor explains. 

The method of teaching science by lec- 
tures is questionable; it is liable to the ob- 
jection that the lecturer impresses himself 
and his views upon the listener, rather than 
nature and her ways. It is a feeble kind 
of science which can be put upon a black- 
board, placed in array upon a table, or ar- 
ranged upon shelves,—the facts of science 
may be taught by such means—the spirit of 
science, which is the love of investigation, 
they cannot arouse. If science can be de- 
veloped at all in class rooms, it must be by 
debate ; free thought, and free inquiry are the 
very first steps in the path of science. 
Only the “hard pan” of scientific truths 
should be accepted, and scarcely that. I 
should have more hope of a girl who ques- 
tioned if three angles of a triangle equaled 
two right angles,than of one who learned the 
demonstration and accepted it in a few 
minutes. 

It will be easier to reform the in-school 
work than to take young women over the 
next years, when they leave the class rooms 
and college, but it will be less difficult, if, in 
the class room, they have learned to think for 
themselves and to plan their own lives. 
What lies before the true lover of nature, if 
she be a woman, when she leaves college? 





Almost always entire renunciation of her 
own wishes. An account which comes to 
me from one of the large cities of New 
York, must be too strongly expressed, and 
yet it is somewhat true of any town. The 
writer says: 

“If an unfortunate female should happen 
to possess a lurking fondness for any special 
scientific or literary pursuit, she is careful 
(if of any social position) to hide it as she 
would some deformity.” 

The young woman who leaves college, be- 
longs to one of two classes. She must eith- 
er enter at once upon some business which 
shall enable her to be self-supporting, or she 
must accept parental support. 

If there is any class of women for whom 
I have a deep compassion, it is the unmar- 
ried and unoccupied daughters of rich men: 
all the more do I pity them, if, as often 
happens, they are born with a good deal of 
brain power. I shudder as | recall the 
speech of the editor of a widely read news- 
paper: ‘The first duty of a woman is to 
be ornamental in the parlor.” That is, she 
is to be the marble Clyte or Psyche that 
stands on the bracket! 

For such young women there is only the 
slow change of the ages; the conversion of 
public sentiment, or a struggle to which al- 
most no one is equal. In most cases, she 


“Suffers, recoils, then, thirsty and despairing 
Of what she would, descends and sips the nearest 


draught.” 
There is more hope for the poor young 
woman. For her, there is work. ut in 


her poverty there are the elements of de- 
struction. She is, perhapsa lover of nature 
and dreams of a lite devoted to study—she 
is a born investigator and knows that she 
has special power as well as peculiar tastes 
—she stifles her longings and enters upon 
work—distasteful work—work which is fet- 
tering—because the home needs her and 
there are younger ones to be aided. I ques- 
tion if a young woman who knows she has 
culiar gifts, who can say of nature, ‘‘Her 
riest 1 am, her holy filets wear,” has any 
right to turn aside from this call of God. 
That self abnegation is not a virtue, which 
urges the nearest and on the whole the 
easiest, rather than the highest duty. The 
woman who has a definite line marked out 
for her in her natural gifts, has a duty as 
imperative as that which family tie imposes. 
or these cases of rarely gifted souls, we 
should care. Does any one suppose that 
any woman in all the ages has had a fair 
chance to show what she could do in sci- 
ence? Let me bring before you two cases-- 
one is Tycho Brahé of the sixteenth, and the 
other is Caroline Herschel of the eighteenth 
century. 

Sixteenth century: Tycho Brahé. Kin 
Frederic of Denmark gave him a delightfu 
island for his habitation, large enough for 
him not to feel imprisoned, (the circumfer- 
ence being about five miles) yet little enough 
for him to feel as much at home asin a high 
walled park. He built a great house in the 
midst of the isle, a palace of art and sci- 
ence. Uniting the ease of a rich nobleman’s 
existence with every aid to science, he lived 
far enough from Copenhagen to enjoy the 
most perfect tranquility, yet near enough to 
escape the consequences of too absolute iso- 
lation. Aided in all that he undertook by a 
staff of assistants that he himself had train- 
ed, supported in his labor by the encourage- 
ment of his sovereign, he led the ideal intel- 
lectual life. 

Journal of Caroline Herschel; Eighteenth 
Century. 

At fourteen years. With my constant at- 
tendance at church and school, and besides, 
the time I was employed in doing the drudg- 
ery of the scullery, it was but seldom I 
could make one in the group when the fam- 
ily were assembled together. 

At twenty years. For my brother, I knit 
as many cotton stockings as would last two 
years. 

At thirty-seven years. A salary of £50 
a year was settled on me as assistant to my 
brother, and in October I received £12.10s, 
being the eighteenth nye | payment, and 
the first money I ever in all my life time 
thought myself to be at liberty to spend to 
wep liking. 

‘or a certain class of students there are 
the summer schools, like that of Penikese— 
and there is the ‘‘society to encourage home 
studies,” at present almost entirely literary 
in its aims. For a smaller and a more de- 
cided type of women, we should become a 
Bureau of Advice, and also originators of 
ways and means. Young women should 
be encouraged to state their case, and our 
committee should be able to suggest meth- 
ods—ways of increasing facilities—perhaps 
to find opportunities for work in science. 
But what a scientist most needs is leisure— 
time to think. We ought to be able to give 
aids, in the shape of a year’s residence near 
large libraries, museums, laboratories or ob- 
servatories. How eagerly such opportuni- 
ties would be sought, we all know. 

The laws of Nature are not discovered by 
accident—theories do not come by chance, 
even to the greatest minds; they are not 
born of the hurry and worry of daily toil; 
they are diligently sought, they are patient- 
ly waited for, they are received with cau- 
tious reserve, they are accepted with rever- 
ence and awe. And until able women have 
given their lives to investigation, it is idle 
to discuss the question of their capacity for 
original work. 


Miss Lizzie Coffin, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
then read the following article: 

OUR MUSEUMS AND OUR INVES- 
TIGATORS. 
BY MISS SARAH P. MONKS. 

In every important city, from Boston to 
San Francisco, there is a Scientific Museum 
or Academy of Natural Sciences. These 
vary in contents from the promiscuous col- 
lection of stuffed skins, stones, and curiosi- 
ties brought home by sailors, to the valuable 
array of type specimens, and representa- 
tives of all branches of the animal kingdom, 
stored in the rich cabinets of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Washington. 

The chief museums, founded many years 
ago,—that of Philadelphia, dating back to 
1812—have accumulated materials, which 
naturalists from all parts of the world are 
eager to see and study. 

All these museums, I believe, are open to 
the public, most of them freely, very few 
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charging any admittance fee; and they are 


rally under the control of a society . 


which meets regularly and publishes scien- 
tific papers and periodicals. 

The good influence of such institutions 
cannot be calculated, and every year in- 
creases their value by adding to their col- 
lections. The item of instruction and 
amusement which the general public gets, 
would be sufficient warrant fer their sup- 
port and continuance without considering 
the amount of knowledge given to the 
world through their proceedings. 

The collections are guevally contained 
in fine buildings, the specimens are beyond 
price, many of the members of the socie- 
ties are able and earnest; still, very grave 
fault can be found with our museums. They 
are at a stand still. They are behind the 
age—they are huge giants stupefied, not able 
to do to the fullest extent the great work of 
which they are capable. They are not ed- 
ucational enough. Either from fault of 
management, or want of means, their in- 
fluence is very limited. Too much space 
is taken up for exhibition, and none is left 
for work-rooms. Connected with our mu- 
seums, there are no organized classes, no 
instruction, no lectures, and in many cases 
no facilities for study except from books. 
There are no study or dissecting-rooms 
where the vast collections can be freely ex- 
amined and studied, or, if there are a few 
unsuitable rooms, there is no provision made 
for such study, and no professor to aid the 
student. There are no endowed professor- 
ships, and, as far as I know, only one schol- 
arship, and that yields four hundred and 
eighty dollars a year and supports two stu- 
dents. In fact, our museums are brilliant 
in negative virtues. 

For the student, especially the young stu- 
dent, they are places of longing and inspir- 
ation, not of work. The cases are closed. 
If a member of the society, or very much 
in earnest, he may get permission to exam- 
ine the specimen under the eye of an officer. 
If he has done good scientific work, or 
brings good credentials, he may have the 
specimens taken out for sketching and ex- 
amination, for the officers, generally, as far 
as they can be, are helpful and generous. 
But, it is rare that a student begins scientific 
studies with a full-blown scientific reputa- 
tion, or is born with accurate anatomical 
knowledge, so that, too often, his ‘‘open ses- 
ame” to the museums is too late and of little 
benefit. And the good the public gets is 
only a half-way good, for, many times, the 
specimens are not named, and rarely is there 
an attempt made to educate by teaching 
general facts, even in our most popular mu- 
seums. They are found wanting as educa- 
torsof the people, and sadly wanting in fur- 
nishing advantages for the special student. 

These places wherein are stored the riches 
of nature from all lands, should be centers 
for the radiation of scientific knowledge— 
places where investigators could spend their 
whole lives, if need be, in the discovery of 
truth. 

Every encouragement to original research 
should be given in the way of rooms and 
apparatus. Germany and England can af- 
ford to pay investigators, — why cannot 
America? 

Were our museums of more use, we would 
not have to look in vain for an American 
Darwin, Huxley, or Herbert Spencer. True, 
we need not be ashamed of such names as 
Cope, Leidy, Draper, and a host of others, 
who stand fair as scientists; but who is to 
be praised forit? Only the mén themselves, 
not our museums for offering opportunities; 
not our government for encouragement,— 
not our society for saying ‘‘seek for us, for 
you are worthy.” 

Connected with all the scientific societies 
are men who are true investigators; who are 
so “infested” with what Huxley calls ‘‘the 
endless malady of thought” that without 
aid they have made themselves famous. 
They have found ways and means, but the 
world has lost so much in actual results as 
they have expended in overcoming obstacles, 
These men give freely with a generous hand 
to the young student. Never have I found 
a scientific man who has not been kind, po- 
lite, and helpful, and never have I met one 
who has not cheerfully given me abundant 
aid and information. But the work they 
have done is often the result ef hours 
snatched from the duties of a busy life. 
Our best workers cannot choose. They 
must doas they can. The work at hand 
must become the pleasantest. And ‘‘virtue 
is its own reward;” but often the virtuous 
would feel happier, if, inaddition, he was 
not compelled to wear a rusty coat. 

When a person has the ability and range 
of experience necessary for correct investi- 
gation of nature it is waste of time and tal- 
ent that he must, for bread-and-butter rea- 
sons, drudge in the college, or university, or 
the ordinary routine of professional service. 
Other men could do that as well. He 
should be devoted to an original research 
and to helping others in investigation. 

There should be endowed life-professor- 
ships for those who are worthy. It is use- 
less to try to enumerate the many ways that 
are open for investigation. 

The solving of those purely practical 
qoamnne of fungoid growth in vegetables, 
diseases of domestic animals, as “pip” and 
“‘gapes” in chickens, and cattle epidemics; 
and the so-called malaria or miasma that de- 
vastate certain regions; and of countless 
other common plagues, whose causes are 
unknown, me save the nation millions of 
dollars yearly. Then, too, there are those 
studies and experiments in pure science, so 
dear to the heart of the worker, which bear 
no immediate practical result, but which, 
sooner or later, send down their golden roots 
of life into the heart of every-day affairs. 

There is an abundance of work—more 
than can be exhausted by many workers. 
Our houses are badly built and ventilated; 
our cities are badly drained; we are a scien- 
tific people and still our waste products are 
causing death and disease instead of adding 
to our wealth. 

We suffer countless ills because of our ig- 
norance. We sbut our eyes, or give our 
pittance to avoid some ugly fact, and won- 
der at the mysterious ways of Providence, 
when the whole trouble might be removed 
by the application of scientific knowledge. 

The United States Government is doing 
some good for science in developing its ter- 





ritorial resources. Much more could be 
done if, each year, sums were appropriated 
for the discovery of some useful ana impor- 
tant fact. Mediocrity would not compete 
for the prize. Compel good work and pay 
a good price and the successful competitor 
would be no charlatan. Aid should be giv- 
en in the way of ample paying of expenses 
during the experiments and a suitable re- 
ward if the results were commendable. 

Aside from the giants, who are bound to 
progresss from their own tis viva, there are 
many others who need the advantages which 
museums should provide. Those living in 
the country or in country-towns have limit- 
less chances for the study of nature, but 
they do not know how to work. A few 
months study and work under the direction 
of a master would give them a start, and, 
apart from training upa class of scientific 
workers, many would be taught habits of 
accurate and intelligent observation of or- 
dinary phenomena. 

Elementary instruction in science can be 
om in schools and colleges. Something 

arther is needed, and we look to the muse- 
ums to supply the demand. It is time they 
were a more active power. 

At present there is a superficial stratum 
of science over all society, deposited by the 
popular writings of English and German 
Scientists. There never was a better time 
to fix a permanent interest in its benefits. 
All museums should be free,and there should 
be free popular lectures, interesting ones 
too, on science; but, besides these, let there 
be rooms, specimens, apparatus, and encour- 
agement for the student, whether he be 
fresh college-graduate or grey-headed work- 
erin the field of science. 

In the appreciation of scientific discover- 
ies to the useful arts America has much to 
be proud of, but it has given very little en- 
or" to the pioneer and quiet stu- 

ent. 

Private beneficence has done much, and 
perhaps from that source will come the 
greatest help for many years, still, it would 
seem as though state and general govern- 
ment mignt aid scientific investigations. It 
is far from commendable to the city and 
state governments of Philadelphia and 
Pennsylvania that they have neither given, 
nor granted on petition, any aid to their 
grand Academy of Natural Sciences, except 
the remission of taxes. Society pays men 
for fighting battles, making laws, and teach- 
ing religion. It is heavily taxed for politi- 
cal freedom and slavery, but for that which 
advances and elevates a nation faster than 
anything else, it would pay nothing. 

t may be that the want of interest in and 
the stagnation in regard to museums comes 
more from an ignorance of their condition 
‘and possibility, than from any undervaluing 
of scientific research. Those who have 
money to bestow do not care to offer it to 
institutions that seem wealthy and flourish- 
ing, nor do they know in what manner to 
he it so that society may be most bene- 

tted. Sinking part of a fortune in the 
common funds of a society is not pleasant 
for aman who has worked hard to earn it. 
The endowing of professorships and schol- 
arships, which might forever bear the name 
of the founder, and do endless good, would 
obviate this difficulty. The Academy at 
Philadelphia has made astepin the right 
direction by arranging for professors to care 
for its oalinctiont and give lectures and 
limited instruction. 

But at present there are no endowments, 
and until there are means to pay the pro- 
fessors they must be volunteer workers. 
Would that some of the many women of 
means would be pioneers in the ae work 
of endowing professorships and_scholar- 
ships in the museums of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington; but may no 
woman limit her gift to women. hey 
should be first to do away with the narrow 
guage principle of restricting any good gift 
to one sex only. I speak of foundations for 
the museums of these four cities because 
they are older, and richer in specimens, and 
their libraries are furnished with rare and 
valuable works. Already these cities are 
scientific centers. Let it become known 
that there are abundant opportunities for 
study, and but slight government aid in the 
way of prizes, and a few scholarships in 
their museums, and the impulse given to 
science in this country would be marvelous. 
The story of Pennikese tells something of 
the hunger among students. 

That our museumsare destined to become 
more useful is abundantly shown by the 
dissatisfaction of many of the members of 
the societies concerning their present status; 
but, very little can be done while the only 
feeling of society towards them is one of 
ignorant curiosity. Something is needed to 

ut them nearer on an equal footing with 
uropean museums, and that something is 
endowment. 

How long must we wait? In this coun- 
try society gives voluntarily what in older 
countries is given by the government and the 
people are taxed for, so that no fair com- 
parison can be made between them. 

Our churches, colleges and asylums are 
generously supported; why should not our 
museums be also? 

If it could be fully understood that they 
have other uses besides those ot show rooms 
and architectural monuments, there is no 
doubt that abundant money would be fur- 
nished for their uses; and society needing 
just such opportunities as the museums 
could give, would supply means for mak- 
ing those opportunities available. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe spoke briefly on 
the topics suggested by the preceding pa- 
pers. She made an eloquent plea for the 
higher education of women,and deprecated 
the levity which greeted girls who had stud- 
ied the ‘‘ologies’” when they left school. 
She believed that girls should not give 
themselves up to the frivolities of modern 
society, but should have a higher motive, 
and should, having gained a school knowl- 
edge of higher studies, pursue them farther 
in after life. 

Madame Seiler, weli known in this coun- 
try and in Europe for her scientific investi- 
gations concerning the human voice, then 
read an essay upon ‘‘Sound,” which was 
heard with general interest. We hope to 





print it hereafter. 


We regret that we cannot give our readers 
a fuller account of the interesting extem- 
poraneous discussions which from time to 
time arose upon the various subjects. 


Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, of 
Somerville, N. Y., then read an Essay en- 
titled: 


COMPARATIVE MENTAL POWER 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED. 
BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


The question, what is mind? has not yet 
been answered to the satisfaction of many 
thoughtful people. But that each mind 
works through a living organism upon 
which it is dependent for the kind and the 
amount of its proper mental action, is uni- 
versally eonasiod 

Other —, equal, a large brain repre- 
sents more force, mental or physical, or 
both working together, than a small brain; 
and yet the class of persons with large 
heads are by no means always superior to 
these with heads of much smaller compass. 
Many stolid, heavy men, who have great 
muscular development, have also craniums 
of unusual dimensions. There is a class of 
dull, plodding, sturdy, day laborers, whose 
brains, by actual measurement, would prob- 
ably average a larger size than those of an 
equal number of fairly successful brain 
workers; the inference being, either that 
more brain force is expended in operating 
the larger and more used muscles, or that 
some differenee in temperament and nerve 
structure makes the smaller brains the more 
efficient instruments. Both explanations 
<= apply in many cases. 

he men of very marked and conspic- 
uous ability, with « few noted exceptions, 
have had large heads; but their bodies very 
frequently have not been large and muscu- 
lar in proportion. It is possible that the 
greater development of brain tissue adapted 
to the superior muscles of men, would be 
out of place in the feminine organism. Our 
lesser brains do not absolutely prove that 
we are endowed with less of positive and 
available mental force. 

But, in considering this question, a wo- 
man may be suspected of looking at it with 
the rose-colored vision so often attributed 
to womanhood. She will be readily cred- 
ited with special pleading, since she has so 
much at stake. If it can be shown that 
Nature holds men and women, in each race, 
both physically and mentally, weighed 
against each other as in a balance main- 
tained always in steady equipoise, what an 
immense amount of unsuspected credit 
must be at once handed over to the wo- 
man’s side of the scale! 

I appeal, then, to established facts; they 
can have no bias in favor of any pet theory. 
I consent to abide firmly by the final ver- 
dict of the highest male authorities in 
science, after they shall have considered the 
whole subject from the Woman’s point of 
view as fully as they have already done 
from the Man’s standpoint. The honest 
human mind must accept of evidence when 
it is presented to it; and there are two sides 
to this question as to all others. 

It is impossible to judge of the relative 
ability of the sexes from an impartial his- 
torical basis. The outside limitations have 
always been unequal—so unequal that the 
feminine intellect has been virtually check- 
mated from the beginning. It is not yet in 
position to accept of fair competition on an 
equal footing. Hence the need of appeal 
to physical data; the imperative necessity 
to interpret mental differences in the light 
of admitted facts in physiology—the only 
criticism at present by which we can impar- 
tially test the relative mental ability of the 
sexes. Conceding the radical unlikeness of 
their minds, may they yet be fairly re. 
ry as possessing equivalent psychical 
orce? Is the feminine organism as effi- 
cient and as available ,to-day as the mascu- 
line organism in promoting the intellectual 
work of the dependent mind? 

Science has not decided whether the av- 
erage Woman’s brain is as large in propor- 
tion to her size as the average man’s brain. 
Very possibly it is not; the internal econ- 
omy of the male and female constitutions 
has become widely differentiated. Even 
the more general processes, as those of di- 
gestion and circulation, though alike in the 
main in both sexes, are yet sensibly modi- 
fied in each by unlike co-operative influences, 

A system of minute nerves allied to the 
general nervous mechanism of organic life, 
called the vaso-motor system, is distributed 
to the muscular coat of all the blood ves- 
sels in their minutest ramifications. These 
nerves have the express office of regulating 
the supply of blood to any local organ or 
muscle. Is any part of the body unusuall 
active, there an increased supply of nutri- 
ment is wanted; these self-regulating, in- 
voluntary nerves relax, the blood vessels en- 
large, the life current sweeps through in 
force, and the needed supply is promptly 
utilized. Butif any part or organ is inac- 
tive, there these little ready nerves tighten 
and contract the arteries; and thus they ap- 
portion the amount of blood to the smaller 
demand, This important branch of ner- 
vous action can admirably regulate the va- 
rying needs of every part of the body in 
this way, often without disturbing the heart 
and the great arteries which may continue 
to beat on with steady uniformity. 

Now what must be the effect of this in- 
cessant local regulation of blood vessels? 
Briefly this. Men having more active and 
larger muscles distributed near the surface 
of the body and to the extremities, the 
nutritive elements will be largely used by 
them, and by those related portions of the 
frame which are intimately concerned with 
the muscular economy. Hence there will 
arise a distinctively masculine type of mod- 
ified nutrition. I will call it the peripheral 
type of organic activity. 

n the feminine organism, on the con- 
trary, the vaso-motor nerves are impelled to 
furnish the larger share of supplies to in- 
ternal and more central organs, including 
the uterus, the mammary glands, and the 
vast extent of internal organs and viscera 
which are more or less activelv involved 
with the comprehensive feminine reproduc- 
tive functions. Another and avery differ- 





ent type of modified nutritive action is the 
result. I distinguish this as the central 
type of organic activity. 

No physiologist will deny that these un- 
like tendencies in growth and automatic 
action of functions, do characterize the 
sexes respectively. And who will prove 
that they are not of equal value, if estimated 
quantitatively in terms of physical force? 
and not of equal utility to the world when 
estimated in terms of social force? 

But the peripheral type carries with it 
both pase automatic and voluntary exer- 
cise of the muscles! It must provide for 
movement of all the heavy extremities and 
of each separate muscle. But mascular 
contraction is effected not through the vaso- 
motor filaments which enlarge or contract 
the blood vessels, but through the bundles 
of cerebro-spinal nerves which are dis- 
tributed to every striated, voluntary muscle. 
The brain is the great nerve ganglia in this 
pepe and the brain is the only organ of 
the will. The movement of any limb ma 
arise automatically through the spinal cord; 
but its voluntary motion can be effected 
only through the brain and at the expense 
of brain tissue. 

This means action within the cranium, 
which will tend to increase the growth of 
the brain; it means a large brain to work 
the large muscles. Thus every »rain be- 
comes toa greater or less degree a store- 
house of physical force accumulated, not 
to promote intellectual processes, but to 
carry forward mechanical action within the 
muscles. 

Even a chiefly automatic use of the mus- 
cles, as when a wood-chopper swings his 
arm ceaselessly} almost without conscious- 
ness, or when a pedestrian walks on, wholl 
unconscious of the successive steps which 
he is taking, must be the result of nerve 
action and at the cost of nerve force. In 
the end it must draw upon that great reser- 
voir of nervous energy, the brain. Those 
who habitually overtask the muscular sys- 
tem cannot expect to be at the same time 
extremely active mentally. There. is an 
overdraft of brain force. 

Many corroborative facts support this 
theory. Mr. Darwin enumerates, amon 
other class differences between men and 
women, these:—Men are taller, heavier, 
stronger, have squarer shoulders, more 
plainly pronounced muscles, larger jaws, 
vocal cords a third longer, more projecting 
brows and a broader base of the skull— 
characters all of them which must arise 
from the peripheral type of activity. They 
suggest the co-operation of brain force ex- 
pended in other ways than those of pure 
intellectuality. 

Dr. Ferrier has made some very curious 
experiments upon several classes of animals 
of the Mammalia, by applying electricity 
to different parts of their brains when they 
are ina state of insensibility from chloro- 
form. Dr. Ferrier finds that certain por- 
tions of the brain, when ‘‘Faradized,” ex- 
cite motions of specific kinds, always in the 
same adapted members of the body. 

Corresponding parts in the brains of cats, 
dogs, rabbits and monkeys produce similar 
movements in them all; making due allow- 
ance for the unlike habits of these animals. 

The noteworthy fact in this connection 
is that those divisions of the brain which 
are thus proved to take part in muscular 
activity ‘‘are all located in the anterior lobes 
and the anterior portions of the middle 
lobes, ‘“‘the part of Man’s cerebrum,” says 
Dr. Carpenter ‘‘which corresponds with the 
entire cerebrum of the lower mammalia.” 
Here there is experimental evidence that just 
those parts of the brain which are more 
prominent in men than in women are the 
portions whose function, in part at least, 
is to contract and move the several muscles 
with which they are correlated. ‘‘The 
nervous mechanism forms itself in accord- 
ance with the modes in which it is habitu- 
ally called into action.” Hence the form 
and size of the male brain.” 

Dr. Ferrier found also that stimulation of 
the posterior portion of the middle lobe, in 
two lobed brains, like those of cat and dog, 
or of that part together with the whole of 
the posterior lobe in the monkey, as well as 
those front portions of the anterior lobes 
which distinguish men and monkeys from 
the lower mammalia, produced no respons- 
ive movements in any muscles. The infer- 
ence is that these divisions of brain tissue 
are concerned with other functions; what 
they are, we can as yet only conjecture, 
though we know that the brain as a whole 
is the organ of the intellect, the emotions 
and the will. It is a comfort, therefore, 
to learn that the feminine brain is not nec- 
essarily deficient as the instrument of 
proper physical energy. 

We must especially note that in the cen- 
tral type of organic activity volition can 
effect nothing directly. In the feminine 
constitution, all the special and typical 
functions are as much outside of the direct 
action of the will as the digestion, the beat- 
ing of the heart, or the — circulation. 
The brain is not needed and is not largely 
brought into action in these steady processes 
which absorb and utilize or divert the large 
surplus of nutritiveelements. The efficient 
minute local nerves are competent to regu- 
late and distribute supplies as they are 
needed; and the great sympathetic system 
which ministers to all organic life, acts on 
in the line of general organic tendencies 
without the direct intervention of either 
the volition or the intellect. 

Let me suggest here, m passing, as a hint 
to Evolutionists, that the very different re- 
lations which the voluntary powers have to 
the male and female types of organic activ- 
ity, may, in the absence of external modify- 
ing influences, account in some degree for 
the much greater variability of the male 
than of the female among all classes of 
beings, the human races included. The in- 
dividual will, choosing and modifying to 
suit itself the various classes of muscular 
action, its choice must largely determine 
the growth of all the correlated parts of 
the system. But the central type, besides 
lying outside of all interference from direct 
volition, may be supposed to use up that 
redundant physical force which is repre- 
sented in the larger and more active brain 
and muscles of the male. : ; 

This type, on the other hand, is easily af- 
fected by varying mental states, especially 





by all classes of emotions. The involuntary 

rocesses, apparently, are more closely re- 
ated to emotional changes than voluntary 
ap ay which are directed by the will. 

ut the automatic centers of nearly all of 
the motor nerves are comparatively low 
down in the spinal cord. When stimulated 
they habitually react mechanically from 
their spinal axes without exciting any form 
of consciousness. And when the influence 
travels up tothe brain, it only excites sensa- 
tions or volitions. proper emotional 
centers are not directly or closely allied to 
the motor system, and they are not brought 
into action to a very great extent in its = 
bitual and most useful modes of exercise 
whether voluntary or involuntary. 

But the great Cerebro-spinal nerves which 
are distributed to the internal organs, in- 
cluding the heart, al} the vase-motor nerves 
which thread their way with the blood-ves- 
sels to the same central organs, and the great 
‘intercostal nerve” of the sympathetie sys- 
tem distributed also to the central organs and 
viscera, all take their rise within the cranium 
and in close neighborhood. They are in 
close neighborhood also with what is term- 
ed the sensorium; the organic seat of all the 
special senses. Of course, therefore, they 
are not far away from the upper brain, con- 
ceded to be the organ of all mental opera- 
tions, including the emotions. Any influence 
which very powerfully excites either of 
these contiguous centers of nervous action, 
may be very readily communicated to the 
others. hus, mental emotions exert a 
very marked influence upon the entirely au- 
tomatic secretions of many of the glands, 
and notably on the tear glands and mam- 
mary glands. 

As Woman has a muscular system, with 
an adapted nervous structure; so Man has, 
in common with her, a central automatic 
nervous system which carries on all the op- 
erations of life without the intervention of 
the Will. But it is relatively less.active, at 
least in several special directions, and the 
entire mental and physical character is un- 
doubtedly much modified in consequence. 

One result of this modification seems to 
lie in the direction of a more active emotion- 
al nature and a more frequently automatic 
form of intellection in women than in men. 
Every kind of nervous influence, even in the 
voluntary system, easily spreads till it in- 
volves some of the emotional and intellect- 
ual centers. But in the involuntary type of 
nervous action, a communal state of activi- 
ty so often prevails that even thought and 
feeling seem to have become more closely 
associated in one sex than in the other. 
This fact may be structurally accounted for 
by the relatively greater activity in women 
of many functions whose nerve centers lie 
in close contiguity and within the cranium. 
Thus they can the more readily involve all 
cerebral operations. 

Women have been largely credited with 

uicker and higher intuitions than men; and 
that form of hidden automatic brain work 
which Dr. Carpenter calls unconscious cer- 
ebration must be the proper organic basis of 
all simple intuition. Much feminine brain 
work seems to be done in this way, not only 
without volition, but even quite unconscious- 
ly. In this way the physical brain is prob- 
ably largely stimulated and developed. 

Again, Dr. Flint notices the accelerated 
action of the heart in women as a class, 
‘‘which continues” he says, ‘‘even into old 
age.” He estimates that there is an average 
of seven to ten more pulsations per minute 
in women than in men. Respiration is 
thought to vary proportionately. The deep- 
er and more frequent blush, the readier flow 
of tears, and other like differences indicate 
that the sexes are mentally and physically 
differentiated very widely. 

If the vocal cords in men are a third 
longer; in women they vibrate more than 
twice as rapidly in all ordinary speech or in 
singing. According to Prof. Blanchard 
the several classes of male voices range 
from 173 vibrations per second in the bass, to 
976 in the tenor; but female voices range 
from 387 vibrations per second to 2,069 vi- 
brations. What a wide dissimilarity must 
there be in all the shades and grades of emo- 
tion, if the voice is any indication of the 
varying mental states of the sexes. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 336.) 





- BUSINESS NOTICES. — 


From the Station Agent at South Royalston, Mass. 


Gentlemen—Although unsolicited by you, I cannot 
refrain from adding my tostanar te the many al- 
ready given in favor of your WISTAR’S BALSAM 
OF WILD CHERRY. 

In the spring of 1858 Iwas most severely afflicted 
with a hard, dry cough, with its usual accompani- 
ment of night sweats, completely prostrating my ner- 
vous system, and producing such a debilitated state 
of health that, after trying medical aid to no pur- 

se, I had given up all hopes of ever recovering, as 
Riad also my friends. At this stage of matters I was 
prevailed upon, through the influence of a neighbor, 
to try WISTAR’S BALSAM, though with no belief 
whatever in its truly wonderful curative properties, 
and before using two bottles the effect was almost 
magical. My cough entirely left me, the night sweats 
deserted me, hope once more elated my depressed 
spirits, and soon I had attained my wonted strength 
and vigor. 

Thus has this Balsam, as haa often been remarked 
b rsons conversant with the above facts in this 
viclnity, literally snatched me from the yawning 





grave. You are at liberty to use this for the benefit 
of the afflicted. 
Very respectfully yours, Bens. WHEELER. 
50 cents and $1 a bottle. Sold by all —-., 
w4s 





Remarkable Cures, 

Dr. E. D. Spear, whose office is 897 Washington St. 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he can effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents, At the office free. 24t 
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UNDULA. 


BY GEO, 8. BURLEIGH. 





I am the Nereid whorides on the ripples, 

Queen of the merry, invisible peoples, 

Whose jollity crimples the water in rimples, 

As baby his baby-face laughs into dimples. 

Twittering, tittering, 

Over the pebbles and under the moss, 

All my sea-fairies in frolic vagaries 

Leap to the landward, and spray-bubbles toss. 
Wings iridescent in luminous laving,— 

(Zephyr is born of their rhythmical waving,) 
Floatingly waft us, attuned to our laughters, 
Driving the ripples that glitter abaft us; 

Glimmering, shimmering, 

Flitters of glory betray our advance: 

Gold in the noon-light, silver in moonlight, 
These are our sandals that flash in the dance! 
Down to the caverns of silence and wonder 
Glide we from billows that break into thunder, 

While the reef-whitening, a phosphorons lightning, 

Shoots as if Dawn over Midnight were brightening. 

Shivering, quivering, 

Even the granite confesses the shock! 

But deep in the quiet we laugh at the riot, 

And braid the red mosses that bloom on the rock. 

Then we return with the sun from his exile, 

Tripping and dinting the water-paths flexile: 
Where the wild clamor has left buta tremor 

All the sea-purples dance after my streamer; 

Flashingly, plashingly, 

Glad to my welcome the bright waters leap; 

Wide is their humming: ‘All hail to thy coming, 
Queen of the Nereids that wrinkle the deep!” 
Hid by the ripples, the sunlight, and breezes, 
None but the eye of the innermost sees us: 

Yet half we discover, to poet and lover, 

Our shapes, by the graces, that tell where we hover! 

Rollicking, frolicking, 
Ever we scatter new life as we go; 

Our cool, dewy kisses, new vigor, new blisses, 
Alike on the weary and merry bestow, 
—Exchange. 





ome 
OCTOBER. 

The month of carnival of all the year, 
When nature lets the wild earth go its way, 
And spend whole seasons on a single day. 
The spring-time holds her white and purple dear; 
October, lavish, flaunts them far and near, 
The summer charily her reds doth lay 
Like jewels on her costliest array; 
October, scornful, burnsthem on a bier. 
The winter hoards his pearls of frost, in sign 
Of kingdom. Whiter pearls than winter knew, 
Or empress wore, in Egypt’s ancient line, 
October, feasting ‘neath her dome of blue. 
Drinks at a draught, slow filtered through 
Sunshiny air, as in a tingling wine! 

—[H. H., in October Atlantic. 








REFORMING THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 


“Just what I have been expecting for 
about seven years,” said Miss Pauline 
Worthington, looking up from an open let- 
ter in her hand with a frowning brow. 

“Is not your letter from Herbert, Lina?” 
questioned Mrs. Worthington, a tiny, sil- 
ver-haired old lady, with a gentle expres- 
sion. , 

“Yes, mother, Essie is very ill with low, 
nervous fever, and they want me to come 
and stay till she is better. The carriage 
will be sent at three o’clock, mother.” Then, 
more emphatically: ‘I think it is about 
time Bert’s tyranny over that little martyr 
was ended. He is killing her.” 

‘Lina! He is your brother.” 

“T can see his faults, if he is.” 

“IT never heard Essie complain.” 

“She never would. But look at her. 
Nine years ago, when she married, she was 
a living sunbeam, so bright and pretty. 
Now, pale, quiet and reserved, her voice is 
seldom heard, her smile seldom seen. A 
wintry shadow of her former summer 
brightness! Now she has broken down. 
You have never seen her at home, but surely 
when she is here you see the change?” 

‘Yes, dear, she has changed; but family 
cares” — 

‘‘Has Louie changed so? She has been 
twelve years married.” 

Mrs. Worthington was silent. Louie 
was her oldest child, and presided over the 
home in which her mother had been a crip- 
pled prisoner for fifteen years. She took 
all the household cares, and had five chil- 
dren, and yet Louie had gained in beauty, 
and certainly in cheerful happiness, since 
her marriage, even if the merriment of girl- 
hood was gone. 

‘Henry appreciates Louie,” said Lina; 
“there lies the difference between her hap- 
piness and Essie’s dejection. If there is 
any domestic trouble Henry and Louie 
share it, while Herbert shifts it all upon 
Essie. He is an habitual fault-finder.’ 

‘Perhaps, dear, Essie is not so good a 
housekeeper as Louie. Herbert may have 
cause to find fault.” 

“Once in ten times he may. I never saw 
a faultless house or housekeeper; but Essie 
and her house are the nearest approach to 
perfection I ever did see.” 

‘You never spoke so before, Lina.” 

“Because Louie and I thought it better 
not to worry you with a trouble beyond 
your help. I intend to give him a lesson. 
1 do, indeed. That is, if you can spare me 
to go.” 

“You must go, dear. 
nicely.” 

So when Herbert Worthington sent his 
carriage, Lina was quite ready for the four- 
teen mile drive to her brother’s house. It 
was most unlike a house wherein any evil 
spirit of repining or fault-finding should 
have found an abode. Spacious, hand- 
somely furnished, with well-trained ser- 
vants, and all comforts wealth could fur- 


I shall get along 


nish, it seemed a perfect paradise on earth 
to visitors. But a very demon lurked there 
to poison all, and this demon Lina had come 
to exorcise. 

For the first fortnight Essie took all her 
time and care, the gentle spirit hovering 
very near the portals of the eternal home. 
There was a baby, too, six months old, and 
its wants filled all the spare moments. 
Herbert snarled and fretted over domestic 
shortcomings, but Lina peremptorily for- 
bade all mention of these in the sick-room, 
having the doctor's authority for saying the 
patient’s very life depended upon quiet. 

But when convalescence began Lina sent 
Essie and the baby to visit old Mrs. Worth- 
ington, and took control of Herbert, the 
two older children and the household, de- 
termined to show her brother how far he 
carried his habit of absurd fault finding. 
With all her severity, she did believe he 
was himself unaware of the frequency of 
his querulous complaints and the exaggera- 
tion of his fretful statements. 

The first dinner saw the beginning of the 
lesson Lina meant to teach. Herbert en- 
tered the dining-room, his handsome face 
disfigured by its habitual frown. Harry 
and Louie were seated. 

“Soup,” said Herbert, lifting the tureen 
cover; ‘‘perfect dish water!” 

‘‘Susan,” said Lina, sharply, to the ser- 
vant, before Herbert could lift the ladle; 
‘take that tureen to the kitchen and tell 
Jane the soup is not fit to eat.” 

Susan promptly obeyed. Herbert looked 
rather ruefully at the vanishing dish. He 
was especially fond of soup, and the sa- 
vory fumes of the really delicious dish were 
tantalizing. All dinner-time Lina kept up 
a ding-dong at Susan about that abominable 
soup, till Herbert wished he had said noth- 
ing aboutit. But his imagination detecting 
a burnt flavor in the pudding, he could not 
refrain from mentioning it, and before he 
could remonstrate, that dish had followed 
the soup. 

“T’ll get this house in some sort of order 
before I leave it,” said Lina, emphatically. 
“Before you leave it, said Herbert, sharp- 
ly. ‘Do you suppose you are a better 
housekeeper than Essie? Why, I have not 
a friend who does not envy me the exquis- 
ite order of my house and my dinner-table.” 

‘Herbert, you surprise me. Only yester- 
day I heard you say you did wish there was 
ever anything fit to eat on the table.” 

“One doesn’t expect every word to be 
taken literally,” said Herbert, rather sulki- 
ly. But not an hour later, finding a streak 
of dust in the sitting-room, he declared em- 
phatically it was not fit for a pig to live in, 
What was the consequence? Coming into 
it the next morning, he found the curtains 
torn down, the carpets taken up, the floor 
littered with pails, soap and brushes, and 
Lina in a dismal dress, her hair tied up in 
a towel, directing two women, who were 
scrubbing vigorously. 

“Good gracious, Lina!” he cried, ‘‘what 
are you doing?” 

“Cleaning this room.” 

‘‘Why, Essie had the whole house cleaned 
only the other day, he added, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Well,” said Lina, slowly, “I thought 
this room a marvel of neatness myself, but 
when you said it was not fit for the pigs, I 
supposed you wanted it cleaned.” 

“The room was well enough,” was the 
curt reply. ‘‘For mercy’s sake don’t turn 
any more of the house upside down.” 

At breakfast a tiny tear in Louie’s apron 
caught her father’s eye, and, by his own 
angry statement, ‘‘she never had a decent 
stitch of clothes, and he did wish somebody 
would see to her.” 

Two days after a formidable linen dra- 
per’s bill was sent to him, and Lina explain- 
ed it in this wise: 

“You said, Herbert, that Louie hadn’t a 
decent stitch, and you wished somebody 
would see to her, so I bought her a complete 
outfit I could not see any fault myself, 
but of course I got more expensive articles, 
as you did not like those already provided. 
I am glad you called my attention to the 
poor, neglected child.” 

‘‘Poor, neglected child!” echoed astonish- 
ed Herbert. ‘“‘Why, Lina, Essie fairly 
slaves her life out over those children. I 
am sure I never see any better dressed or 
neater.” 

Lina merely shrugged her shoulders. A 
month passed. Essie gained strength in the 
genial atmosphere surrounding Louie and 
her mother, while Lina ruled Herbert’s 
house with a rod of iron. Herbert begun 
to experience a sick longing for Essie’s gentle 
presence. Lina took him so very literally 
in all he said, and yet he could not rebuke 
her for doing exactly what he openly wish- 
ed. 

An arm chair with a tiny spot of dirt be- 
ing declared absolutely filthy, was uphol- 
stered and varnished at a cost of ten dol- 
lars. A dozen new shirts, Essie’s last labor 
of love, being said to ‘‘set like meal bags,” 
were bestowed upon the gardener, and a 
new set obtained. Every window was 
opened after a pettish declaration that the 

“room was as hot as an oven,” and an hour 
later the grate was fired up to smothering 
heat because he declared it ‘‘cold enough to 
freeze a polar bear.” 

In short, with apparently an energetic at- 





tempt to correct all shortcomings, and put 





the housekeeping upon a perfect basis, Lina 
in one month nearly doubled her brother's 
expenses, and drove him to the verge of 
distraction. 

But Essie, well and strong again, was 
coming home. On the day of her expected 
arrival Lina, with a solemn face, invited her 
brother into the sitting-room for a few mo- 
ments of private conversation. 

‘‘Herbert,” she said, very gravely, ‘‘I have 
a proposition to make to you. You are my 
only brother, and I need not tell you I love 
you very dearly. It has really grieved me 
to the heart to see how much there is to 
find fault with in your beautiful home.” 
Herbert twisted himself uneasily in his 
chair, but Lina continued: 

“You know that mother is very depend- 
ent upon me, Louie having the house and 
children to care for, but I think she would 
sacrifice her own comfort for yours. So if 
you wish, Herbert, I will come here perma- 
nently, to keep things in order for you.” 

Here Lina was obliged to pause and stran- 
gle a laugh at Herbert’s expression of utter 
horror and dismay. 

“You are very kind,” he faltered, the in- 
stincts of a gentleman battling with the 
strong desire to tell Lina she would certain- 
ly drive him into a lunatic asylum by six 
months more of her model housekeeping. 

‘Not at all. Aman who has made an 
unfortunate marriage certainly needs all the 
aid and sympathy his family can give him.” 

The last straw was laid upon the camel’s 
back. Herbert spoke hotly: 

“You are entirely mistaken, Lina. I have 
not made an unfortunate marriage. If ever 
a man was blessed ina wife, I am that man.” 

“You amaze me, Herbert!” Lina cried in 
well-feigned astonishment. 

‘I don’t see why you should be surprised. 
Essie is gentle, loving, orderly, a model 
mother and 4 perfect home angel—God bless 
her!” 

‘‘Herbert, is that true?” 

“Certainly it is true.” 

‘I cannot believe it!” was the slow re- 
sponse. 

“Cannot believe it! Why?” 

‘‘Because”—and Lina dwelt impressively 
upon every word—‘‘during the nine years 
of your married life, though visiting here 
frequently, I have never heard you speak 
one word of encouragement or praise to Es- 
sie. I never saw one look of approbation 
or appreciation of any effort she made for 
your comfort upon your face. Continual 
fault finding, constant blame, have changed 
her from a happy girl toa pale, careworn 
woman. Even her last illness was but the 
unspoken despair of a heart crushed under 
a load of daily censure and constant striv- 
ing for the approbation never given. And 
you tell me now she has never failed in her 
duty to you. There isa grave error some- 
where, Herbert.” 

The sadly earnest tone, the face of 
thoughtful gravity, sent every word home 
to the young man’s heart. He spoke no 
word of self-defense as Lina slowly left the 
room. Inthe profound silence that followed 
conscience reviewed the past, and he knew 
that his sister had spoken only the truth. 

“God help me,” he whispered, ‘‘to con- 
quer this fault. Essie shall hear no more 
fault finding, and if I see her drooping, I 
will send her to mother, and have Lina here 
to keep house.” 

Never had wife and mother warmer wel- 
come than greeted Essie. The children 
were unchecked in their loudest demonstra- 
tions of delight. But Lina had to rush into 
the hall to hide her merry eyes when Her- 
bert, kissing Essie, said: 

‘“‘We must let mother have Lina now, 
dear. She has been very kind and worked 
hard for my comfort; but there is no home 
fairy like my Essie.” 

The quick, glad look in his wife’s soft 
eyes told Herbert one step had been taken 
in the right direction. As the days glided 
by, and Essie found appreciation meeting 
every effort to add to home comfort, a word 
of praise for every little triumph of cook- 
ery or needlework, her pale face grew brig ht 
with happiness, and Herbert found his own 
heart lightened by the cheerful voice, the 
sunny smile, the bright eyes of the Essie he 
had wooed years before. 

And Lina, making a visit six months later, 
told her mother on her return: 

‘Herbert learned his lesson by heart, 
mother. He appreciates Essie now at her 
value, and lets her know it.” —Hzchange. 





—_————__ => 
SPEECH OF MARGARET V. LONGLEY. 


Ata Republican meeting in Cincinnati 
a few weeks since, Mrs. Margaret V. Long- 
ley spoke as follows :— 

The telescope on yonder summit affords 
me a good text for the few remarks I shall 
make in response to the unexpected invita- 
tion I received from the Republican Com- 
mittee of the First Ward to speak on this 
occasion. 

It was in 1616 that Galileo was sum- 
moned before the Pope of Rome, charged 
with teaching that the sun is the center of 
the planetary system, and that the earth re- 
volves around the sun, and not the sun 
around the earth, as the Bible taught, or as 
the Church held the Bible taught. The 
holy Inquisitors tried him for heresy, of 
course convicted him, condemned him to 
prison, and to recant his error. Clad in 
sackcloth, and kneeling, he swore upon the 
Gospels never again to teach the earth’s rev- 
olution. But, rising from the ground, he 





said to himself, ‘*The earth does move, for 
all that.” 

And so it is, my friends, with the world 
of thought. It also moves. If it were not 
so, a representative of women would not 
have been honored Wy an invitation on this 
platform to day. e have many proofs 
that the world does move. A little more 
than a century ago the people of the Amer- 
ican Colonies no independent political 
existence, but were subject to a foreign 
power; and the rights of individuals were 
so lightly valued that the mass of the people 
were allowed no participation in govern 
mental affairs involving their dearest inter- 
ests; and, what was most unfortunate, indi- 
viduals and Colonies were content with this 
personal and colonial subordination. But 

oss and repeated violations of their rights 

nally incited the colonies to rebellion. 

It is said that the darkest hour precedes 
the dawn of day, and so it was in this case. 
The outraged people of the Colonies fought 
and suffered and won, and, by their wrongs 
and sufferings and struggles, they were led 
to see as they had never before seen—and 
perhaps as nothing but sad personal expe- 
rience could have made them see—the deg- 
radation of pees subjection, and the 
importance of representation in government 
to individuals and communities. Conse- 
quently, when constructing the constitution 
of the new government, its framers avowed 
principles far in advance of those of the 
mother country—principles which they be- 
lieved would secure to all equal rights, and 


therefore equal protection. Their darkest 
hour had £ , and been succeeded Ly 
a brighter day than any which had preceded. 


The rights of humanity had been recog- 
nized. 

But had equal rights and equal protection 
been secured to all our people? Far from 
it. The majority of the peep of that 
time did not comprehend the full scope and 
effect of the declarations made and princi- 
ples avowed. They knew that a violation 
of their rights had been carefully and well 

rovided inst by the constitution they 

shentel; they thought no further. By 
the adoption of that constitution the white 
male citizens of the United States had placed 
themselves beyond the reach of oppression, 
and secured for themselves perfect political 
equality; but they had left their brother, 
the black man, in the most abject slavery 
the world had ever known. 

To those who are victims of oppression, 
or those who are looking anxiously for the 
removal of some great wrong, it sometimes 
appears as though the world had ceased to 
move, although it may be advancing more 
rapidly than ever before. Fifteen years 
ago, the most sanguine abolitionist did not 
dare to hope that the year 1876 would find: 
the colored man, then the most oppressed of 
all mankind, occupying a position politi- 
cally equal to their masters. And yet such 
is the case. Good anti-slavery men and 
women had labored faithfully and hopefull 
for such amendments to the State and Fed- 
eral constitutions as should abolish chattel 
slavery, with all its attendant evils and 
vices, from the United States. They had 
received such encouragment as led them to 
believe that their labors and sacrifices had 
not been in vain. But just as they were be- 

inning to hope for some political action in 
bebalf of the slaves, the fugitive slave law 
was passed, riveting still more tightly their 
chains. That was a dark hour for the aboli- 
tionists. It seemed as though all they had 
done amounted to nothing. Indeed, they 
were accused of having been the cause of 
additional watchfulness and severity on the 
part of their masters, and of thus addin 
to the miseries of those whom they woul 
have relieved. Unsupported by a firm faith 
in the progress of the world, and the final 
— of justice, these noble people 
would have given up in despair. But no; 
‘the world moves,” they said; we ‘‘will 
work and wait.” 

In a few years came the strife which 
sooner or later must come where the at- 
tempt is made to unite under our govern- 
ment the vilest despotism and the most lib- 
eral democracy. And sooner than had 
been anticipated, the sun of liberty, which 
had shone so brightly a century ago, again 
burst through the darkness; the shackles of 
slavery were broken asunder, and the slave 
stepped fortha freeman. Three years later 
the ballot was placed in his hand, and he 
thereby became the political equal with the 
white man. 

It has been said by Cassius M. Clay, that 
‘then the great temple begun in 1776, by our 
revolutionary fathers, was completed, and 


that all were gathered within its P sar nee | ‘ 


walls.” But never was there a declaration 
so poorly sustained by facts. Fully half the 
people of this nation were still left without 
the pooteating power of the ballot. The 
white man had opened the door to the black 
man; had welcomed him toa seat amon 
the highest; had shared with him places o 
honor and profit, as it was right he should 
do; but Woman still stood without the tem- 
ple. Although she had been knocking 
many, many years, the bolt had not been 
drawn, nor the latch string left out for her. 
Her efforts to gain admission had not met 
with that hearty response which she had a 
right to expect. But she, too, remembers 
that the world does move, and she believes 
that a God of justice governs its revolutions, 
and so she works and prays, hoping that the 
next step in progress may place her in a po- 
sition equal with her sons, a position much 
more justly hers than the one to which she 
is now consigned. 

It is not necessary to tell you which par- 
ty it is that has done the most to complete 
the structure begun in 1776, or, in other 
words, to continue the work so wisely be- 

un by our forefathers. Without a doubt 
it is the Republican party. But, in view of 
the coming election, it may be well to recall 
the circumstances which led to its organiza- 
tion, and the work it has done to complete 
the temple of pet For sixteen years 
under Democratic rule, the political tenden- 
cy of the government had been towards an 
aristocracy of wealth and indolence. The 
institution of slavery had been protected 
and extended, and the interests of the mas- 
ter — legislative action. A fugitive 
slave law had been , by which’ eve 
citizen of the United States was compelled, 
no matter how much against his conscience, 





to become a slave-catcher, and therefore a 
party to the trafficin human beings. (Of 
course, as such an institution gained favor 
and extension, labor was degraded, and the 
dignity of white labor brought down. So 
secure and confident had this aristocracy be- 
come, under the patronage of the Democrat. 
ic party, that in 1859, or 1860, I think it was 
a member of Congress from the South, bold’ 
ly asserted that the laborer, whether black 
or white, should be owned by the capitalist 
or landlord. 

These things, together with the border. 
ruffian outrages —— out of them, clear 
ly indicated that it was high time something 
was done to change the course of thin 
It was in consequence of such proofs of the 
anti-republican tendencies of the party then 
in power that a new party was formed. It 
was when the people of the North had been 
made thoroughly aware of the fact that 
their liberties were being swept away, and 
that the government bequeathed to them by 
the Revolutionary fathers, was in danger 
that the Republican party was born. This 
party was the outgrowth of the union of the 
best and most loyal men of the Democratic 
party and the brave humanity-loving aboli- 
tionists. From such a union only could 
spring such a party as the Republican party 
has proven itself to be. Only such men 
could have conducted a civil war as our late 
war was conducted. From the beginning 
to the end, and since its close, its course has 
been one of magnanimity as well as of stern 
persistence in ne pee Republican 
principles. No sooner the enemy, by 
whom we had been made to suffer so deep- 
ly, surrendered, then he was treated almost 
as kindly and considerately as an indulgent 
father might have treated a wayward son, 
But during its work of reconstruction, this 
party has been even too generous, 1 some- 
times fear, to those who, although con- 
quered, were not converted to a belief in 
png based on equal human rights, 

00 soon, perhaps, it restored unrepentant 
rebels to all the rights and privileges of loy- 
al citizens. 

Besides all that the Republican party has 
done in connection with the war, it insti- 
tuted a money currency superior to any the 
nation had ever before known, and is grad- 
ually providing for the restoration of silver 
and gold. 

It is adding to its honors by faithfully 
paying off the enormous debt contracted 
during the war. 

It has provided by donation of public 
lands for free agricultural and mechanical 
education in all the States of the Union. 

It is protecting, as far as it is its province 
to do, those citizens in the Southern States 
who have ever been, and still are, the vic- 
tims of imposition. 

And it is now taking into consideration 
the claims of those who are still unenfran- 


chised. What more could men ask for in 
ony. party? 
here are among women, however, even 


among its former most devoted friends, 
some who are losing faith in the Republican 
party, so far as women’s interests are con- 
cerned. They have felt so keenly its appar- 
ent indifference to the wrongs and plead- 


ings of women that they have become some- 


what alienated from it. And in this feeling 
of disappointment your s er confesses 
to have shared largely. omen were very 
true to the Republican party in its time of 
greatest need. Many of them gave, as will- 
ingly as wives and mothers can give, those 
nearest and dearest their hearts, to enable 
that party to preserve unimpaired for future 
generations, a government which guarantees 
equal rights and equal protection alike to 
the most powerful and most humble of its 
citizens. They worked with and prayed 
for the Republican party during its severest 
struggles. And, in looking back over the 
trying days of the war, in reflecting on what 
they did and endured, they can bat think 
that their co-operation, their aid and en- 
couragement did much towards its success- 
ful termination; they can but think that, if 
not as fellow-creatures, possessing like in- 
terests and aspirations, then as loyal partri- 
otic citizens, they have some claim on the 
Republican party, and deserve to be raised 
by it to a position in the government above 
the insane, the idiot, and the felon. And 
they do feel that that party should manifest 
the same consideration for their rights as 
it has for the rights of the black man, whom 
it has very justly raised by enfranchisement 
from the humiliating position of subjects to 
the dignity of sovereigns. 

But we know that the world was not 
made in a day, and we must have patience. 
The Republican party has devoted its ener- 
gies to righting such wrongs as circumstan- 
ces placed first before it. One by one it 
dealt with such questions, and secured such 
legislation as appeared necessary to perfect 
the work begun by the war. 

j Then, four years ago, it promised to take 
into ‘‘respectful consideration” the interests 
of women; and this year it renewed that 

romise in still stronger terms, and is prov- 
ing its sincerity by inviting women to join 
its clubs and co-operate in the campaign 
work as it never before has done. Its atti- 
tude towards women is very different from 
that of the Democratic pen. The Repub- 
licans not only admitted women to speak at 
their National Nominating Convention, but 
their platform committee gave heed to Wo- 
man’s appeals, and incorporated a plank in 
their platform promising further considera- 
tion of the claims of women to all the rights 
of citizenship. 

The Democratic Nominating Convention, 
on thecontrary, treated with utter contempt 
the eloquent speeches and solemn appeals 
made to them, and carefully enebaded from 
their platform all reference to women or 
their interests. It is quite evident that it is 
not to the Democrats, but to the Republican 
party, that women are to look for a favor- 
able answer to their petitions. If we have 
ever allowed ourselves to hope that the 
Democratic party would make Woman Suf- 
frage one of its issues, that hope was effect- 
ually destroyed by its action at St. Louis. 
While saying this, I am not unmindful of 
those men of the Democratic party who 
have stood by us. I donot forget that some 
years ago, when Woman Suffrage was less 
popular than now, and I was lecturin 
through the southern part of the State, 
found many earnest friends in the Demo- 


—_— 
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cratic ranks; that Democrats attended our 
meetings and joined our societies, and that 
Democratic judges assisted in our organiza- 
tions. Nor do I forget that Democratic 
members of the late constitutional conven- 
tion spoke and voted for a Woman Suffrage 
amendment; and that it was a Democrat 
who so nobly said, “I would not ask for 
myself any right or privilege which I would 
not cheerfully grant my wife and daughter.” 
Such acts of friendship and loyalty to jus- 
tice are not, nor can they soon be, forgotten. 
But still these are only individual instances 
of expression of interest, and do not reflect 
the sentiments of the party. The Demo- 
cratic party is honored by such men, but it 
is nct controlled by them. 

Neither do I forget that Republican men, 
when asked for theirinfluence, while avow- 
ing their belief in Woman Suffrage, and the 
good which would result from its exercise, 
have said: ‘‘But you women must do this 
work yourselves;” or that influential ones 
among them have refused to sign our peti- 
tions. I donot forget that, in the great Re- 
publican Convention, a few months ago, 
not one among our many friends on the floor 
said a word for us. And just here I want 
to inquire why they did not say a word for 
us? Some of them were asked, and they 
answered truthfully, no doubt, “I would 
have said something, but I forgot,” was not 
that expressive? They forgot us, gentlemen ; 
they forgot! How should politicians re- 
member to speak for women? It must be 
very difficult for them to understand the 
needs and remember the interests of those 
who have no political power. And of 
course, under the circumstances, we should 
freely forgive them. Still the fact remains, 
that they did not raise their voices in our 
behalf. But these cases of forgetfulness 
and want of care, are again only individ- 
ual ones; and the Republican party, as a 
party, gave us cause to hope and expect that 
it will make our cause its own. 

Perhaps some of you women are thinking 
that you are not interested in political mat- 
ters, and that it makes no difference how 
the elections go. If so, I have only to say 
that if you will give a little more serious 
thought to the subject you will be convinced 
that you are interested in politics, in many 
ways that we have not now time to consider. 
You are amenable to laws the same as men 
are. Your property is taxed the same as 
theirs, to support the government, Conse- 
quently, if unwise laws are passed, or inju- 
dicious men are entrusted with the expendi- 
ture of the money, you suffer the conse- 
quences just the same as though yeu were 
men and voters. Your experience during 
the war should have taught you this, It 
was not through your votes that the war 
was brought on; but none the less your fam- 
ily circle was broken, your property taxed 
to raise money and men for the army. 

And it is a fact now, that three thousand 
of the women of this county own two and 
a half millions of dollars’ worth of the 
property of the county. You are com- 
— yearly to pay taxes on that amount. 

You know what it means to pay taxes. 
Many of you have to work hard, at low 
wages, to get the money to pay with. Does 
it make no difference to you who gets into 
office? Is it of no importance to you 
whether honest or dishonest men disburse 
the money—whether extravagant or eco- 
nomical men carry on public improvements? 
It certainly is, or should be, a matter of 
great interest to you, whether moral or 
immoral men preponderate in the City 
Council—whether wise or unwise persons 
control the schools and select the teachers 
for your girls and boys. 

Besides your pecuniary interest in poli- 
tics, you have many and more important 
ones, but which it is not advisable to con- 
sider on this occasion. 

But I have confidence enough in the good 
sense of women to believe they will not 
fail to recognize their duties and interests; 
but that they will now, as they did during 
the war, respond cheerfully and fully to the 
invitation of men to co-operate in their po- 
litical work. They cannot be harmed there- 
by, and they may do much good in the way 
of elevating the character of political meet- 
ings if nothing more. 

And shall we not now, as becomes the 
descendants of the men and women of 1776, 
as women capable of appreciating the value 
of this government, to establish and pre- 
serve which so many lives were sacrificed— 
shall we not now, as heretofore, give our 
adherence to that party which has ever beer 
loyal to the principles avowed in Seventy- 
six? If we ever finc ourselves becoming 
indifferent to the principles of the Republi- 
can party, we need only to review its record, 
to rekindle all our old affection and enthu- 
siasm for it; and thus strengthen our belief 
that it will, in the future, prove equally 
true to the interests of the most neglected 
of our people. 

And now, gentlemen of the Committee, 
in behalf of the women of the First Ward 
whom I am sure you desire to honor, I 
thank you very sincerely for this manifes- 
tation of your regard. 

oe 


A WORD IN SEASON. 





I would earnestly ask my sisters to keep 
clear of both jargons, now current every- 
where (for they are equally jargons), of the 
jargon, namely, about the “rights” of 
women, which urges women to all that men 
do, including the medical and other pro- 
fessions, merely because men do it, and 
without regard to whether this is the best 
that Woman can do; and of the jargon 
which urges Woman to do nothing that 
men do, merely because they are women, 
and should be ‘“‘recalled to a sense of their 
daty as women,” and because ‘‘this is wo- 
men’s work,” and ‘‘that is men’s,” and 
“these are things which women should not 
do,” which is all assertion and nothing 
more, 

Surely Woman should bring the best she 
has, whatever that is, to the work of God’s 
world, without attending to either of these 
cries; for what are they, both of them, the 
One just as much as the other, but listening 
to the ‘‘what people will say,” to opinion, to 





the ‘‘voices from without?” And, as a wise 
man has said, no one has ever done anything 
great or useful by listening to the voices 
from without. 

You do not want the effect of your good 
things to be, “how wonderful for a wo- 
man!” Nor would you be deterred from 
good things by hearing it said, ‘yes, but 
she ought not to have done this, because it 
is not suitable for a woman.” But you 
want to do the thing that is good, whether 
it is suitable for a woman or not. 

It does not make a thing good that it is 
remarkable that a woman should have been 
able to do it; neither does it make a thing 
bad which would have been good had a 
man done it, that it has been done by a wo- 
man. : 

Oh, leave these jargons, and go your way 
straight to God’s work, in pure simplicity 
and singleness of heart.—Florence Nighten- 
gale, 

———_-. ee 
TURKISH WOMEN. 

The first sentence of the article in the 
Cornhill, “On Turkish Ways and Turkish 
Women,” is startling. ‘Five years of my 
life—from 1867 to 1872—spent in a harem 
at Constantinople gave me unusual oppor- 
tunities for making notes on what I saw 
about me.” For the moment one thinks of 
the only two classes of people popularly 
supposed to find admission within the har- 
em, and asks who the writer can be. As 
we read on, we find that the writer is a lady 
who was attached to the establishment of 
one of a Turkish Pasha’s wives, as govern- 
ess for French and demoiselle Thonneur to 
her child, and our alarm subsides. As was 
to be expected from the exceptional oppor- 
tunities of the writer, the article is very in- 
structive. There is much more freedom 
and range of human feeling in sucha harem, 
than are generally supposed to prevail in 
these institutions, yet the lives of the in- 
mates are far from noble according to Wes- 
tern ideas. The Pasha of the article was a 
great Pasha, with two hundred women of 
different grades in his harem, distributed 
amongst three households; but the writer 
knew many respectable Turkish families 
which were virtually monogamous, and 
which would vie with a Western household 


in the simplicity of their pursuits and their: 


freedom from intrigue and moral taint. 
Still, like many other writers, she sees small 
hope for the moral elevation of the Turks 
without an alteration in the status of the 
women. 

“The two causes which seem to me to de- 
stroy all hope of moral improvement for 
the ordinary and uncultivated Turks are the 
isolation of the sexes and the utter subjec- 
tion of the women. Whilst the children, 
both boys and girls, in their earliest years 
are allowed to escape from the influence of 
the women to the care of men only, from 
whose unrestrained conversation they are 
sure to pick up ideas which (to deal with 
the matter only negatively) are not refining; 
whilst girls from ten to sixteen are forbidden 
the society of men, to which they have been 
hitherto almost totally left, and are thrown 
back on idle hours, given up to dreaming 
from the kaffés-covered windows; whilst 
young men employ guveurjees to goand ‘look 
at’ a girl for them before engaging her as a 
wife (as lightly and in the same spirit as a 
man would say to his friend in England, 
‘Just look at that horse for me’); whilst 
they have no thought of trying to win a 
companion and helpmeet by the persuasion 
of their own moral worth—so long Turkey 
must suffer from moral degradation, the 
mass of her men remaining brutes, whilst 
her women are ignorant, vain, conceited 
puppets, served by that miserable class the 
slaves, who keep alive jealousy and cruelty 
in the women and sensuality and extrava- 
gance in the men.” 

—————_ 2 oe ——___——_ 
“THE EXCELLENT WOMAN.” 

Having access to a variety of religious 
papers, I,;have been both interested and 
amused in reading the different expositions 
of the lesson published by the National 
Sunday School Society, the subject of 
which was, ‘‘The Excellent Woman”: 
Proverbs 31:10-31. With but one excep- 
tion they all strove very hard to prove that 
Woman's sphere is at home, within doors, 
waiting upon, and working for her husband, 
that he ‘‘might sit in the gates, and be ex- 
alted.”” Her happiness consisting in being 
overshadowed by his glory! 

And then there were decided hints given 
to the teachers by these gentlemanly com- 
mentators, that no such doctrine as ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Rights” was taught in the Bible. 

Now I submit, does not the simple read- 
ing of the sixteenth verse show that ‘“‘the 
excellent Woman” did not confine her du- 
ties to the inside of the house—that delight- 
ful domestic sphere—-but that she dealt in 
real estate, and decided what crops to raise 
upon the land? Not a word, Mrs. Editor, 
about consulting with her husband even! 
In the eighteenth and nineteenth verses she 
is represented as being too acute as a busi- 
ness woman to be easily duped. This de- 
scription clearly gives women a more ex- 
alted, and elevated position among the He- 
brews than has been generally represented ; 
and, casting all man-made commentaries 
aside, I arose refreshed from a perusal of this 





chapter, and more than ever convinced that 
it was Woman's privilege and duty to do 
‘‘What her hands found to do,” when, 
where, and however it was presented, 
whether beside man, or in advance of him. 
M. E. W. 8. 


PUNDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT: 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor, 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 


a 

“Hear, for I will speak of excellent 

things.”’ 

POND’S EXTRACT — The great Vegetable 
Pain Destroyer. Has been in use over 
thirty years, and forcleanlinessand prompt 
curative virtues cannot be excelled. 

CHILDREN. No family can afford tobe without 
Pond’s Extract. Accidents, Bruise 
Contusions, Cuts, Sprains, are reliev 
almost instantly by externul application. 
Promptly relieves pains of Burns, Scalds, 
Excoriations, Chafings, Old Sores, 
Boils, Felons, Corns, etc. Arrests in- 
flammation, reduces swellings, stops See, 








removes discoloration and heals rapidly. 
LADIES, find it their best friend. It assuages the 
pains to which they are peculiarly subject— 


notably fullness and pressure in the head, 
nausea, vertigo, etc. It promptly ameliorates 
and permanently heals all kinds of inflama- 
tions and ulcerations. 

HEMORRHOIDS or PILES finds in this 
the only immediate reiief and ultimate cure. 
No cure, however chronic or obstinate, can 
long resist its regular use. 

VARICOSE VEINS. It is the only sure cure. 

KIDNEY DISEASES. It has no equal for per- 
manent cure. 

BLEEDING from any cause. For this it isa spe- 
cific. It has saved hundreds of lives when all 
other remedies failed to arrest bleeding from 
nose, stomach, lungs, and elsewhere. 

TOOTHACHE, Earache euralgia and 
Rheumatism are all alike relieved, and 
often permanently cured. 

PHYSICIANS of all schools who are acquainted with 
Pond’s Extract of Witch Hazel recom- 
mend it in their practice. We have letters of 
commendation from hundreds of Physicians, 
many of whom order it for use in their own 
practice. In addition to the foregoing, they 
order its use for Swellings of all kinds, 

uinsy, Sore Throat, Inflamed Ton- 
sils, simple and chronic Diarrhea, Ca- 
tarrh (for which it is a specific), enil- 
blains, Frosted Feet, Stings of 
Insects, Musquitoes, etc. Chapped 
Hands, Face, and indeed all manrer of 
skin diseases. 

TOILET USE. Removes Soreness, Roughness 
and Smarting; heals Cuts, Eruptions 
and Pimples. It revives, invigorates and 
rete, while wonderfully improving the 

omplexion. 

TO FAR S—Pond’s Extract. No Stock 
Breeder, no Livery Man can afford to be with- 
out it. It is used by all the oodiog Livery 
Stables, Street Railroads and first Horsemen 
in New York City. It has no equal for Sprains, 

arness or Saddle Chafings, Stiffness, 
Scratches, Swellings, Cuts, Lacerations, Bleed- 
, Pneumonia, Colic, Diarrh@a, Chills, 
s, &c: Its range of action is wide, and the 
relief it affords is so prompt that it is invalua- 
ble in every Farm-yard as well as in every 
Farm-house. Let it be tried once, and you 
will never be without it. ; 

CAUTION! Pond’s Extract has been imitated. 
The genuine article has the words Pond’s 
Extract blown in each bottle. It is prepared 
by the only persons living who ever 
knew how to prepare ft progert . Refuse all 
other preparations of Witch Hazel. This is 
the only article used by Physicians, and in the 
hospitals of this country and Europe. 

HISTORY and Uses of Pond’s Extract, 
in pamphlet form, sent free on Cg yr to 

POND’S EXTRACT COMPANY, 9 Maiden 

Lane, New York. 


Dress Reform. 








Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L, Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stand 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
ge Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
(rr AGENTS WANTED. tf33 





HEARD 
THE NEWS? 
HUMAN HAIR 


At Enormously 
Low Prices! 


Ladies should call and examine the Elegant Display of 
Switches, Curls, Wigs, &c. 


at my new establishment, 


THE PARIS HAIR STORE, 
426 Washington Street, cor of Summer. 


I mean just what I say. I will sell Switches, Curls 
and all kinds of Human Hair Goods at lower prices 
than they can be had elsewhere. I can have no com- 
petitors, as I sell only the best goods, — onl 
experienced workmen, and I import my goods at cas 
terms, consequently I can and will sell cheaper than 
the cheapest. I guarantee perfect satisfaction to ev- 
ery purchaser. JOHN MEDINA, 

426 Washington, corner oc Buenas 

_ 





DR. RHODES’ MEDICAL HOME 
and Retreat for Invalids, 
For the treatment of Paralysis, Deformities, Spinal 
and Nervous Diseases, Epilepsy, Convulsions, Hy- 
steria and al] Diseases of the Brain, No. 298 Shawmut 
Avenue, Boston. Mass.; office hours from 8 to 11 a.m. 
and from 2 to 5 o'clock p.m. Branch of the Institute, 
108 Kendall Street, Boston. Price of Board and 
Treatment at the Branch Institute, from 40 to 60 dol- 
lars a month. Office hours at 108 Kendall Street, from 
11A. M. to 2 P. M. and from 5 P. M. to 8 o'clock P.M. 
GEORGE W. RHODES, M. D., 
ly14 Medical Director. 





Dr. C. W. Calkins, 


So long and favorably known on Pleasant Street, 
this city, as a kind and skillful Physician, has re- 
turned to Boston to reside permanently, and resumed 
practice at 293 Tremont Street, where he hopes 
to receive the patronage of his old friends. 

Patients from out of town can be provided with 
good accommodations if desired while under treat- 
ment. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. 3m30 

G2" Preserve this notice. 

WILL WONDERS EVER CEASE? 

Attention is called to the fact that I have discovered 
apeecene by which the Hair can be Restored, even 
when a person has become completely bald, or has 
been so for a number of years. Any persons who 
may be ba.d, or who are losing their hair, can have the 
same restored by application at my office. My treat- 
ment for diseases of the scalp is purely scientific, and 
parties desirous of obtaining a good head of hair are 
requested to call. 

ldness may arise from defective development of 
the pulps of the hair, or from defective circulation 
and nutrition; also from acute diseases preceding cer- 
tain diseases of the skin. The hair may fall off pre- 
maturely from various causes, or in the natural course 
of things, from old age. Any case I treat, no matter 
what may be the cause, I will guarantee a full restora- 
tion of the hair, and to responsible parties, will not 
exact a fee until they are fully satisfied that I do all 
that I claim. DR. PIERCE, 


339 Tremont Street Boston, 
12m15 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 
MRS, M. A. WHITAKER, 


NO. 222 ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
"Agent for GEORGE FROST & CO., Boston, 
Mass. ly8 


HOW TO KEEP YOUR MONEY. 


You need not throw away those ribbons and ties, or 
that dress as soon as a little faded or dingy, or you are 
tired of the color, and buy new ones. It would be a 
foolish waste of money while you can so readily re- 
store the color, or change it entirely by the use of 
Leamon’s ANILINE Dyes. One bottle of these won- 
derfully strong and brilliant Dyes will color a great 
many such things, and thus you can keep your money. 
Try it once. They are sold by all druggists. 4w40 
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PORTRAE 


465 WASHINGTON 








FINE TOILET SOAPS. 


The best value in TOILET SOAPS 
is found in 


Robinson's Indexical 


Large Oval Tablets. 


Honey, Glycerine, White Glycerine, Brown 
Windsor, Turtle Oil, Oatmeal Glycerine, 
Palm Oil, White Windsor, Alpine, Sun- 
flower, Poncine, Bay Leaf, Almond 
Meal, Rice Flour, Tar, Sand, 
Pumice, &c. 


ALMOND MEAL SOAP.—Registered July 27, 1875. 
Rich in Sweet Almond Meal, Albumen, Glycerine, 
Balsams and Ottos. Its fine emollient properties 
are unexcelled by any Toilet Soap now in use. 

RICE FLOUR SOAP.—Registered July 13, 1875. 
An extra fine white Toilet Soap, with abundant, 
agreeable and lasting perfume. 

OATMEAL GLYCERINE SOAP.—Registered June 
8, 1875. Recommended for use in all extremes of 
weather. It is especially adapted to the tender 
skins of young children. Made exceedingly mild, 
it is far preferable to the best Castile. 

CAUTION. 

The only genuine Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON'S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest fine 
Toilet Soap in the world, and a perfect winter soap. 
Ask for ROBINSON'S OATMEAL SOAP. 

The above Soaps are made only by the 


INDEXICAL SOAP CO., 
ROBINSON BROS. & CO., BOSTON. 














Woman’s Medical College 
—of the 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 





Dr. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


ALL KINDS OF OLD SHELL 


Taken in part payment for 
JEWELRY OR COMBS. 
WATERMAN & CO., 


420 Washington Street, 3 Stores North 
of Summer Street. 








New England Conservatory of Music. 


TINETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
ia best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 

E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 
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GENTS! Greatest Orrer of the season. Eight 
+. $10 owns away with Home Guest, in- 
cluding Hoover's Peerless American Fruit, 2 feet 
long, Lake Lucerne, Virgin Vesta, &c. Mounted out- 
fit, four Chromos, $3.00; eight Chromos, $5.50. J. 
LATHAM & CO., 419 Washington Street, Boston. ly6 





AN OUNCE OF ANY OF 
LUBIN’S PERFUMES, 75 Cts. 


r}.HE same quantity and quality contained in one 
of Lubin’s $1 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All 
odors open to smell of before buying. 


CLIFFORD, PERFUMER, 
23 School St., Boston, 


24w4. 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 
DINING ROOMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 
22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. o 





SARAH A, COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street 
A few doors from Tremont Street’ Bosto nu. 
2 Specialty, Diseases of Women. 

Dr. COLB Y combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long caparience in the 

Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 

Office hours from 10 4 m. to” Pp. M., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. tf7 


DECALCOMANI 

or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o! 

“ » giving fall instructions in this new 

a beautiful art, sent t-paid for 10 cta, 
100 ase’td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Hanviacapes, —-_ 


Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic 
i can be easily transfe: 
most beanutiful painti 













rred to any article 80 as to imitate the 
beautiful GEM 










08! 180, 5 CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60for 60 ets. Agents wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York.’ 


J.W. BUA cE c& CO. 


333 Washington Street, Boston. 
Has on hand and for sale every variety of 


PHOTOGRAPH, 


Including Views of U. 8. Vessels, Landscape Views 
Portraits of Eminent Public Men, Military and Civil, 
Copies from Engravings, Fancy Pictures, Statuettes, 
etc. Cartes de Visite, Plain or Vignettes, $5 per 
dozen. Warranted to give perfect satisfaction. Many 
persons who have tried in vain to obtain a good lilke- 
ness of themselves at other places, have succeeded 
perfectly, and now rank among our most valued pa- 
trons. OIL PAIN'YVINGS of the Size of Life or in 
Cabinet Size, $25 and $50, finished in the highest de- 
gree of perfection yet attained in the art. 
N. B.—PORCELAIN in every style. 


J. W. BLACK & CO., 


333 Washington St,, Boston, Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA. | 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLINoIs, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, Iowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
Nia and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 


Is the shortest and best route for all points in Norta- 
ERN ILLINoIs, lowa, DakoTa, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLorapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN WisconsiIN and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MapIsoN, St. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
Du.urs and all peints in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 


Is the only route for Wrnona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 


Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINErunning these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chic and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. : 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
=e Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction, 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 


aily. 
New York Office, No. 415 Leg! Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
o Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 
ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 
For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENN2ETT, Marvin Hvetirr, 
Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chieago Gen. Sup’t. Chicago. 
Eastern.] 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 333.) 
broad chest, the deep breathing, and the 
slow, strong heart-beats of a muscular man 
in his prime, are typical of his sex and con- 
dition physically and mentally. Active 
muscular exercise and a sudden warmer 

low of feeling will alike quicken every 
breath and every pulsation. All motion 
and all emotion are registered in the action 
of the heart and other central organs. 

But the intellect has an almost complete 
little organic system of its own which lies 
so far out of the track of other processes 
that it can learn to carry on its pure thought 
operations without a perceptible quickening 
in any other active organic process. One 
may think and think for hours, and yet no 

ulse is stirred or disturbed; the brain only 
is actively exhausted. The more abstract 
lines of thought, and indeed all impersonal 
thinking, when the brain has become accus- 
tomed to its exercise, has a positive calming 
and sedative influence; it stills the restless 
nervous perturbations of an excitable or- 

nization; it carries the mind and the 
y both up into a region which is at once 
serene and equable. It is worry and emo- 
tion which weary and over-freight the nerves 
system. It is automatic, emotional thinking 
which is the bane especially of womanhood. 
Woman is taught to suffer her mind to drift 
hither and thither without a rudder, borne 
on passively by every current of outward 
su — 

e feminine muscles cannot quite so ad- 
vantageously break stones or lay down rail- 
road tracks; but what feature is there in the 
feminine brain which incapacitates it for 
te eng any and every form of thought? 
Nothing is lacking but courage, persever- 
ance, resolution applied as diligently in the 
new higher direction, as it has been applied 
century after century to endless pretty nee- 
dle and lace-work, and similar traditional 
accomplishments. 

In whatever they have deliberately at- 
tempted hitherto, women have emphatically 
succeeded. They need only to bring the 
voluntary machinery of thought into steady 
action to become successful investigators, 
and to develop the inventive genius which 
must be latent in the unconscious cerebra- 
tion, which, as we have scen, is especially 
stimulated in the feminine constitution. 
Not one feminine function need be distur- 
bed by these intellectual processes. They 
are even more necessary than increased 
muscular exercise for the promotion of real- 
ly good health. I find nothing in physiolo- 
ry which indicates that the woman’s intel- 
ect is organically inferior to the man’s in- 
tellect. It has simply drifted, without the 
highest self-control and direction; yet there 
is no manifest deficiency of voluntary pow- 
er. In morals and in the practical conduct 
of life the self-guiding tendency has been 
even greater inwomenthan inmen. There 
is therefore no primary defect in the femi- 
nine Will. 

We may be obliged to look for the cause 
of any suspected deficiency wholly outside 
of physiology, in the steady dissuasive pres- 
sure of externalinfluences. These are cer- 
tainly more than sufficient to account for 
every form of short-coming. 

Modern science has laid much stress upon 
that law of inheritance which transmits an- 
cestral traits to the same sex only. Within 
certain limits this form of heredity can be 
demonstrated. The type of organic or au- 
tomatic activity appropriate to the sex, with 
all the outgrowing modifications developed 
in the immediate ancestors, must be trans- 
mitted from father to son and from mother 
to daughter. 

But another law of inheritance, one which 
has ‘commonly prevailed,” provides for 
‘the equal transmission of characters to 
both sexes.” Women have deliberately ap- 
plied themselves to vigorous and original 
mind work so little in the past, one is forced 
to agree with Mr. Darwin, that, but for this 
more general form of inheritance, man 
might have become as superior in mental 
endowments to the woman as the peacock 
is in ornamental plumage to the peahen. 

However, since there is no such tremen- 
dous difference as this in the mental charac- 
ter of the sexes, it is not preposterous to 
suppose that intellectual force may have 
been, somehow, transmitted in equivalent 
measure to the two balanced values of hu 
manity. It is popularly believed, and not 
disproved by Mr. Galton, that most great 
men have had superior mothers or grand- 
mothers. Tradition teaches us also, that in 
features, complexion, relative stature, in 
little tricks of manner and gesture, and in 
mental traits, daughters more often resem- 
ble the fathers, and sons the mothers. Af- 
ter consulting a number of well known 
standard works which record marked and 
curious facts concerning inherited charac- 
ters, I became convinced, that, exclusive of 
strictly sexual characters, primary and sec- 
ondary paternal traits tend somewhat often- 
erto reappear in female descendants, and 
maternal traits in male descendants. 

This law of crossed inheritance, if it can 
be shown to exist, must go far towards es- 
tablishing the theory that equivalent re- 
sultant qualities are entailed to each sex. 
Every child, physically, is as truly a blended 
type of both lines of ancestry as a com- 
pound motion is the product of the prior 
motions which determine its direction and 
composition. The endless complexity of 
forces must give a nendless series of unlike 
resultants; but the a priori inference would 
seem to be that equivalent antecedents 
must produce equivalent consequents. 

Limited time would not allow me to offer 
evidence sufficient to establish this theory, 
even if it were possible to do so; but this 
is a line of inquiry which any one can 
readily pursue for himself. With the as- 
sistance of friends, I have noted more than 
fifty families in which the parents are 
extremely unlike in mental character or in 
such traits as stature or complexion. The 
law of crossed inheritance undoubtedly 
produces a marked influence on the de- 
scendants. Both in physical and mental 
peculiarities, more of these girls strongly 
resemble fathers or grandfathers, and more 
boys mothers or grandmothers. How large 
this proportion, may be uncertain. There 
is room for difference of opinion in the 
generally conspicuous blending of family 
characters. 

A similar test can be readily applied to 





the different nationalities which abound 
and intermarry in this country. I think it 
will be found that here also the law of 
crossed inheritance is largely in action, help- 
ing to organically equilibriate the sexes. 

A more strongly-marked class stlll are the 
mixed race, North and South. The white 
blood being derived largely from a male 
ancestry, do mulatto women average a light- 
er complexion than mulatto men? Promi- 
nent men and women who have had much 
acquaintance with this class, without know- 
ing why they were asked, have given an- 
swers like these: 

“I think women among mulattoes do not 
show a lighter complexion than men to & 
greater degree than may be explained by 
exposure to the sun and the elements, or to 
similar causes.” 

Others answer: ‘“The women as a class are 
undoubtedly much lighter than the men.” 

Taking the many classes of concurrent 

facts into.account, may we not then fairly 
conclude that the brains of men and women 
to-day, and in all past time, are and have 
been, when equally exercised, as efficient 
and as available as masculine brains in pro- 
moting equivalent intellectual work? Do 
ou ask, why then do not the feminine 
rains produce as large an amount of 
equally good work? There is time only 
for the Yankee method of answering by 
counter-questions, 

Why did nobody ever yet succeed in 
doing what he had been made to believe 
that a really could not accomplish? 

Why do not people generally attempt 
just those difficult things which require 
much time, money, and energy, and which, 
when achieved, must bring censure and 
obloquy to themselves and to their dearest 
friends?” Let us put it in this way. 

Why have the most honored names in re- 
ligion and in science thought it incumbent 
upon them to preach devoutly and to reason 
profoundly that the inferiority of women is 
so vigorously foreordained or so deeply in 
grained in every tissue of body and brain, 
that to rebel against manifest destiny is but 
utter hopelessness? 

Do women need this tremendous putting 
down, in one form and another, century 
after century? 

Could the women of any past age reason- 
ably have been expected to resist this moun- 
tain weight of physical and mental dispar- 
agement, or to rise superior to the helpless 
depression which it must inevitably pro- 
duce? They have lived in a species of 
moral hypnotism, in which practically they 
were without the ability to attempt any of 
the higher forms of intellectual ambition. 

At last we rebel. Inthe light of Religion 
and of Science we assert the sufficient evi- 
dence of our full and positive equality 
physical and mental. The sexes are greatly 
unlike in their work and in their methods 
of working; but, despite superficial appear- 
ances, the proof of the inequality of the 
woman to the man is not yet forthcoming. 
At any rate we have a divine right to as 
that the fallacies and the short-comings of 
our position shall be pointed out to us in 
the light of plain and re-considered physi- 
vlogical evidence, before we are again sci- 
entifically remanded to hopeless inferiority. 

Somerville, N. J. 

Mrs. Elizabeth K. Churchill, of Rhode 
Island, then read an article by Miss John- 
son, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., entitled ‘‘Ag- 
assiz Summer School”: to be published in 
the JouRNAL hereafter. 

Mrs. Churchill proceeded to read an ar- 
ticle entitled: 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
BY DR. MARY J. SAFFORD BLAKE. 


The summer course of Botany for teach- 
ers and other adults began in 1875, on the 
8th of July. It lasted six weeks, or until 
Friday, Aug. 20. 

The laboratory was open for work from 
eight in the morning until six in the even- 
ing, for five days in the week. Saturday 
and Sunday all labor was suspended there, 
and the pupils could go away for visits or 
excursions on Friday, and return Monday. 
All the work was <n on the 
part of the individual. tween eight and 
nine in the morning there was a general 
reading in Sach’s Botany by the class. This 
book was a translation from the German to 
Fnglish. After that the class were seyeee 
with flowers by Prof. Goodale and his as- 
sistant, Mr. Wilson. These flowers ‘were 
analyzed by the pupils; these persons were 
of different capacity and culture in the 
study of Lapa ( and accordingly accom- 
plished more or less in looking up the spe- 
cies and genera of the flowers. 

At twelve Prof. Goodale gave his lecture 
to the class, and it lasted one hour, deliv- 
ered without any notes or assistance of an 
kind, except the plates and the heads of his 
subject which were placed on the black- 
board beforehand. After the lecture was 
over there was an intermission, during 
which most of the scholars went to their 
boarding-places or residences, for luncheon 
or dinner. They were absent about an hour, 
and then continued the analysis of the flow- 
ers till six o’clock, if they pleased to do so. 

The number of pupils was twenty-three 
in all. Ibelieve five were gentlemen and 
were seated in the lecture-room; these were 
men who were either professors in colleges, 
or physicians, or intending to fill such 
places when opportunity offered. There 
were seventeen or eighteen ladies, and some 
of these were to become either physicians 
or professors of Botany. Some came only 
two or three daysin the week, and others 
staid only a short time at the Botanic Gar- 
den and took their work home. Some came 
only for the lecture. Some of the ladies 
studied in the evening after going home, 
and rose early and continued their work in 
the morning before going to the Garden. 
They were mostly very hard-working peo- 
ple, and at the end of the course, by Prof. 
Goodale’s earnest desire, some of the class 
entered into a very light examination of 
the ground they had been over. I believe 
that some of them appeared quite honora- 
bly on this occasion.. Prof. Goodale in- 
vited the class, on the last evening of the 
term, to his house, and showed them many 
interesting specimens, and also exhibited 





starch grains through the compound mi- 
croscope, with polarized light. We spent 
an hour or two very agrecably in this way. 
Prof. Goodale is a very interesting illustra- 
tor of his subject, and contrives to inspire 
those who — = with him with an almost 
electrical enthusiasm for the study of 
Botany. 

He was devoted to the business of the 
class, going about among the different 
pupils and aiding them in the labor of an- 
alysis, and spurring them on to the utmost 
exertion for themselves likewise. His as- 
sistant, Mr. Wilson, was also very valuable 
to the class. There was one excursion dur- 
ing the term to Wellesley College, opened 
for women last autumn. This took place 
in the afternoon. The course of study com- 
pleted during the six weeks, was the same 
as for the under-graduates of Harvard Col- 
lege for one year. The drawing of each 
flower analysed, was a particular and exact 
business, and some of the pupils did such 
specimens very finely, and painted them in 
water colors. Some pupils were able to ex- 
amine one or three hundred specimens of 
flowers, during the course. he lectures 
riven by Prof. Goodale begun with the 
eaf and went on to the flower and the dif- 
ferent parts of the same. The second part 
went into Vegetable i mper and told us 
about Protoplasm and the cell, the first liv- 
ing unit. In the second part of the course, 
the pupils were taught the use of the Com- 
pound Microscope, and also how to preserve 
specimens in glass, to be examined after 
wards with any microscope and to use in 
teaching. The Botanic Garden furnishes 
a variety of species for study from many 
different countries and arranged according 
to the families they belong to. 

The laboratory is so situated as to be very 
cool in summer, and the garden isa very 
pleasant spot to pass the time in. The 
course costs twenty-five dollars,and the price 
of board in houses not very remote, is from 
six to to eight dollars per week. The libra- 
ry and herbarium at the school are very ex- 
cellent and afford great advantages to the 
pupils who undertake the course. The 
pupils were from different States, as Minne- 
sota, Indiana, or Pennsylvania, and some 
from Cambridge, Boston or other near 
towns. 

ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


ANIMAL KINGDOM. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 


Naturalists, without regard to their opin- 
ions on the question of Evolution, unite in 
believing in the existence of an ORDER of 
RELATIONSHIP in the animal world. To 
trace this order and to seek its cause, is one 
of the most interesting occupations which 
can engage the human mind, and is one 
well worthy of honest study through life, 
even if but little apparent progress should 
be made therein. 

It is not possible to study Animal Life ef- 
fectively, without including a general 
knowledge of its co-related branch of Veg- 
etable Life; nor the System of Life as a 
whole, without some attention to the Min- 
eral Kingdom; nor can either Kingdom be 
fairly understood without due considera- 
tion of the Laws which control matter. 
The Physicist must aid the Biologist; and 
both the Botanist and Zoologist are largely 
dependent on their conclusions, h 
science enriches the other, and we who can 
devote ourselves to but one, gladly acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness to all who bestow 
their —_. 

That Power which called us into being, 
has endowed us with the desire to grasp 
thread after thread of knowledge, that we 
may hold them as clues to guide us through 
the labyrinths of unrevealed mysteries. 
We are yx bey the dictates of the Soul 
when we follow their leading. The facul- 
ties which distinguish between things which 
are like, and those which are unlike, 
make of us classifiers, and we think of the 
class, rather than of the individuals which 
compose it. Thus we are enabled to take a 
general survey of Nature. 

When we speak of the mineral kingdom, 
the vegetable kingdom, or the animal 
kingdom, we remember that, in fact, vege- 
table and animal organisms are not distinct- 
ly separable, and that no man knows the 
conditions necessary for the production of 
either from their chemical components. We 
are also reminded that the distinctions be- 
tween animate and inanimate matter cannot 
be too strongly insisted upon. 

Protoplasm, formed by the combination 
of so many atoms of Carbon, Hydrogen, 
Oxygen, and Nitrogen,—inanimate gases, 
exists in all animate forms, whether these be 
of the vegetable or the animal kingdom. 
Mineral compounds may be formed with 
exactly the same chemical constitution. 
Where does life arise, and whence comes its 
activity? The mind goes beyond these com- 
pounds to find that activity in the Morrons 
belonging to atoms of matter. 

The Atom is understood as the material 
representative of Divine Energy—the Germ 
of Being, and to contain, in combination 
with other atoms, all the possibilities of the 
whole Life System. If we adopt the idea 
that atoms partake of the eternal energy of 
the Supreme Ruler of the Universe, who 
both called them into being, and planned 
for them an infinity of combinations, we 
are prepared to consider the multiplicity of 
forms which are in existence, and to find in 
them all, some binding principle of rela- 
tionship. 

Atoms, like magnets, are supposed to pos- 
sess attractive and repellant poles, and to 
retain in combination, both vibrating and 
rotary motions. Atoms which are held to- 
gether by their azes of rotation are believed 
to give lines of MaGnetic Force. Mole- 
cules, formed of atoms, possess similar po- 
larities, as do particles and masses of mat- 
ter. 

Magnetism acts end to end, and since it 
holds matter to a central axis, it isa CEN- 
TRIPETAL Force. Other forces distribute 
from a centre, and are CENTRIFUGAL 
FORCES. 

Light is electro-magnetic, and may com- 
bine in itself both the centripetal and cen- 
trifugal forces, moving all matter on which 
it acts, in accordance with these dual forces. 

The CRysTALLIzING Forces, which ar- 
range mineral substances in definite order, 
according to the attractive and repellant 





polarities of their molecules, act so similar- 
ly to Light, as to suggest the operation eith- 
er of identical or analogous laws. 

The Virat Forces which control the sys- 
tem of life, operate in harmony with Light, 
and also with the Crystallizing Forces :— 

Therefore it may be understood that the 
centripetal and centrifugal forces in nature, 
similarly, act upon mineral, vegetable and 
animal forms. It may indeed be assumed 
that all forms are modifications of the 
sphere resulting from the action of these 
two classes of forces. 

The primary structural forms which are 
built up under their action are the crystal 
in the mineral, and the cell in the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms. Mineral masses are 
built of crystal; and cells form every high- 
er structure in the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms. 

Crystals are united in masses under laws 
which govern the primary forms: animate 
beings cannot escape from the action of the 
polarizing forces, although they may be 
modified by the action of the Vital Forces. 

In the water crystal the main axis is per- 
pendicular to the plane of crystallization, 
orin other words, it is at right angles to the 
branches, In their plane of crystallization 
snow crystals may present a series of tri- 
angles. A snow crystal of six rays may be 
a double triangle. There may be twelve or 
more points, the beauty usually depending 
on the complexity of design. Each point 
has its own axis which governs the sym- 
metrical disposition of K oo parts, but the 
design is similar in circles of six rays each. 
In the crystal the centripetal and centrifugal 
forces are modified by molecular action. 

In the flower, the essential parts, the sta- 
men, pistil and ovary, are in the axis of 
growth. The less important corolla di- 
verges from the center, as do the rays of 
the snow crystal. In the fruit, the line con- 
necting the stem and blossom ends, corre- 
sponds to the perpendicular axis of the snow 
flake, the seeds being disposed by various 
methods around that axis. 

In the tree, the main trunk is the axis of 
growth; the branches diverge from this axis 
under the same law which sends the molecu- 
les of water on their divergent paths of 
crystallization. Each branch of the tree has 
its special axis from which the minor 
branches diverge, and leaves ray from the 
branch as the branch rays from the stem, 
the ribs of the leaf following the same gen- 
eral law of divergence. In the plant we see 
the action of centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, controlled by Growth Force. 

A large proportion of the Protozoons and 
Radiates resemble crystals in form. Some 
of them, especially among Rhizopods, are 
strikingly similar. The limbs of animals 
correspond to the branches of plants. 
They bud at right angles to the axis of 
growth, but may be modified so as to become 
parallel with it, as in the lower extremities of 
man, 

In the Groups of animals, as well as in the 
individual forms, we find evidence of the 
operatlon of the same laws. There is a 
well-defined axis and a circle of radiation 
in every great group. The branches of 
such groups are related to each other by 
characters which make it impossible to 
confound them with members of a higher 
circle. 

These circles, or, more accurately, coils 
of ascending spirals represent the disposi- 
tion of the rays of a color disk, the plane of 
crystallization of a water-crystal, the branch- 
es of trees, the disk of a flower, the seeds 
of a fruit, the symmetrical parts of a radiate 
animal,—all alike, due to the great law of 
Phyllotaxis, resulting from the dual action 
of the centripetal and centrifugal forces in 
nature. 

The ORDER OF DEVELOPEMENT in the 
animal kingdom, is from the lower to the 
higher. The coils of ascent around a cen- 
tral stem are formed dy a system of dicho- 
tomous branching at right angles to each 
other. The alternating pairs of branches 
compose one circle of four rays of related 
animals, with a central stem of higher 
forms. The higher stem is analogous to the 
perpendicular axis of the snow-flake; to the 
trunk of a tree; to the earth’s axis of rota- 
tion; to the centre of rotation of the plane- 
tary system; and to every action of rotation 
in nature. 

pe | with the lowest organisms, the 
Plastides of Haeckel may be considered as the 
root of the animal kingdom. These or- 
ganisms are scarcely, if at all, separable 
from Plant-Life, and barely removed from 
the mineral kingdom. From this root di- 
verge four great groups of Prorozoons. 
The first pair of branches are the Po_ycys- 
TINES and SPonGeEs, together comprising 
the Actinozooids. The Polycystines, among 
animals, represent the Diatoms of the vege- 
table Staglena; and the Sponges are also 
analogous to plants. The Diatoms, Poly- 
cystines, and some of the Sponges, are sili- 
ceous, when there are hard parts. Prof. 
Agassiz went to his grave doubting whether 
the Sponges should be classed among Plants 
or Animals. These doubts are not gener- 
rd shared by naturalists, and some con- 
sider the Sponges among the more highly 
organized of Protozoons. 

he next pair of branches are the Ru1zo- 
pops or Root-footed animalcule, and the 
InrusoriA. The Rhizopods, in certain ex- 
ternal characters, foreshadow the Mollusca, 
especially the cephalopods. They are some- 
times called Malacazooids because, like the 
molluscs, their hard parts are of carbonate 
of lime. In like manner the Infusorians 
suggest the Articulates, and are known as 
Entomozooids, 

The Polycystines connect with their 
neighbors the Rhizopods; and in the same 
way the Sponges connect with the Iufuso- 
rians, thus completing the coil of ascent, as 
the Infusorians are, clearly, the most highly 
organized of Protozoons. 

he Protozoons appeared earliest in Time, 
the oldest of known fossils being Eozoon, 
peenenes to the rocks of the Pre-Cambrian 
Period. 

From the Protozoons arise a central stem 
of Metazoons, of which the branches low- 
est in structure are the CoELENTERATA 
(Cerals and Allies); and the EcuinopERMA- 
TA (Star-Fishes &c.) This pair of branches 
constitute the ‘‘Radiata,’‘ although the 
Echinoderms and even the higher Ccelenter- 
ates manifest a degree of bi-laterality. 
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The succeeding pair of branches in this 
invertebrate circle, are the MoLLusca and 
ArticuLara. Of these Agassiz remarks 
‘‘we cannot predicate absolute superiority 
or inferiority of organization of either group 
as compared with the other; they stand on 
one structural level, though with different 
tendencies.” This is entirely consistent with 
the idea that they are opposite and comple- 
mentary members of one pair, in a system 
of bichotomons branching. 

The Celenterates (though the Polyps) 
connect so closely with the Sponges below 
them that the best paleontologists hesitate 
to say of certain ancient forms whether they 
are sponge or coral. 

The Mollusca connect with the Celenter- 
ates, through the branches known as Mollus- 
coidea, and especially by the Polyzoa, and 
the Cephalapods rest upon an Echinoder- 
matous base. 

The Worms by their lowest branch, the 
Rotifera, touch upon the Infusoria; they 
also through other forms connect with an- 
cient Echinoderms. 

Molluscan and Articulate forms some- 
times resemble each other so closely that it 
has required the most profound research to 
distinguish between the two. 

All four of these invertebrate branches 
diverge from a common stem, hence these 
resemblances to each other, and to their 
Protozoan stock. 

The Articulates appeared in the Lower 
Cambrian; in America, with the genus 
Paradoxoides, The lower Molluscs and Ra- 
diates followed during the deposition of 
rocks of the Cambrian and Lower Silurian 
Periods, but it was not until later, at the base 
of the Upper Silurian, that the Cephalopods 
entered upon existence. 

With the Upper Silurian,the VERTEBRATE 
Stem budded from the invertebrate base, 

Some of the earliest vertebrates of the 
family Cephalospide remind us curiously of 
both the TriLosrres and the Orthoceratide; 
-—that is of both Articulate and Molluscan 
forms. 

The vertebrate lowest in structure, but 
which belongs to a later period, appears to 
have taken its rise from the opposite side 
and to be derived from the Ceelenterates 
and lower Molluscans. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 330.) 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 

A Young Woman, graduate of the Oread 
Institute, and of eight years experience in teaching, 
wishing to enter the Boston University, desires an 
opportunity to earn her board Best of references 

ven. Address Teacher, Office of Woman’s Jour- 
NAL, 4w42 

Adults with Unexceptional Referen- 
ces, who desire rooms in Boston, can hear of ver 
desirable ones at the South End in a small family with 


table board near, by addressing N. 8. H., Station A. 
4w42 


“Give Woman the Ballot,®»—A new song 
by Rev. Chas. Wheeler Denison, in “*THE PROHIBI- 
ON SONGSTER.” Just the thing for the cam- 
ign. Ten cents x Copy $3.00 per hundred. Ad- 
ress J. F. PACKARD, BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Suffrage Lectures in South Boston,—A 
course of three lectures under the auspices of the 
South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, will be given in 
the Broadway Universalist Church. 

Mrs. aa A. Livermore, Sept. 27. 

Col. T. W. Higginson, Oct. 11. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Oct. 25. 

Single tickets 25 cents. “Course 65 cents. To begin 
at 7 % o'clock. 

The Broadway cars pass the door of the church. 











Parties visiting the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, will find a pleasant home at 2112 Mt. Ver- 
non St. Terms $2 per day. 

M. ANNA CARSEABROS, 
m33 





7 LET, a very desirable cot house of 9 rooms, 
a good stable, and a large en with fruit trees 
and vines;—very pleasantly located, shade trees, near 
salt water, excellent neighborhood, 7 minutes’ walk 
from R. R. station, 11 miles from Boston. Will be 
let patty furnished if desired. Rent unfurnished $20 
a month. 

Apply to Edward A. James, 203 Tremont St., Bos- 
ton. 











!! REDUCTION IN PRICES!! 


MUSIC BOOKS. 


The subscribers call attention to an important re- 
duction in the prices of the following prominent 
books, viz:— 

Richardson’s New Method for Piano. 
Reduced to * $3 25 
Clarke’s New Method for Reed Organs, 





by Wm. H. Clarke. * $250 
Emerson’s New Method for Reed Or- 

gan, by L. O. Emerson. * $250 
Clarke's New Method for Pianoforte, 

by Hugh A. Clarke. * $3 25 
Clark’s Improved School for Parlor 

Organ, by Hugh A. Clarke. * $250 
Root’s School for Cabinet Organ, by 

Geo. F. Root. * $250 


* Increased reduction to Music Teachers and Dealers. 

“Richardson” the first and foremost of Instruction 
Books as to sales, attractive, thorough and considered 
by many to be the perfection of a ‘“‘Method,” will at 
the new price (suited to the times) doubtless increase 
its large circulation. 

The other books mentioned are well-known as being 
of the best, and are very extensively used by teachers 
and pupils. 

Either book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO. 





BOSTON. 
C. HM. Ditson & Co., J. E. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 
New York. Phila. 
N.A. MOSES & CO., 
DEALER IN 
—aAND— 


SHOES. 


Make a specialty of Ladies’, Misses’ and Children’s 
Boots, made on the 


McCOMBER LAST. 
Goods made to order at Short Notice. 





412 WASHINGTON STREET. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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